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thing in our power to 
make that thought an up- 
permost ideal in the heart 
of every one of our sales- 
men. Judging from the 
present outlook the de- 
1s rew Hg mand for Holland Fur- 


naces this year is again 


going to be greater than 
we can supply.” 


HE Holland Furnace Company 
began an advertising campaign 
in The Chicago Tribune last 


‘At 
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If you would know why The Chicago Tribune 
has been such a powerful factor in the cam- 
paign of the Holland Furnace Company, 


September. It was decided to run a write for The Tribune’s 1921 BOOK OF 
full pageevery month. Thatschedule FACTS, which will be sent free to any selling 
has been adhered to in the face of organization requesting it on business station- 


general depression and many adverse ery. The BOOK OF FACTS contains much 
conditions The result is summed valuable data on all American markets and 


ponte on merchandising in general, in addition to 
tbe follows by C. D. Karr, advertis- such statistics as a tabulation of Tribune cir- 
ing manager: 


culation in several thousand towns and cities. 
Hundreds of leading advertisers are listed, 
‘As you would naturally showing the lineage placed by each in each 
suppose, our business in Chicago newspaper. A novel feature is the 
the Spring of 1920 was by reproduction of The Tribune’s famous cam- 
far the best that we had paign on the themes “1921 Will Reward 
ever had up to that time. FIGHTERS,” and “1921 Is Rewarding 
. ; ; TAUTER”»” 

You will be interested to FIGHTERS. 

know, however, that our You need The ‘Tribune’s Book of Facts this year as never 
sales during the past three before. Its eighty pages are packed tight with valuable, 
onths j cee he i. 26 Of practical data. The ‘Tribune in 1921 is leading the way 
Meh fig ~— nee ; to better times for the entire United States as well as for 
better than our sales for its advertisers, “The advertising columns of ‘The Tribune 
the corresponding months form a directory of the firms who are fighting aggressively 
of last year. Our Chi- for business and thereby building the foundation of a new 
: prosperity for every one, They are using The ‘Tribune 
far more than any other medium because, as a force for 
stimulating sales, there is no question that 





cago Tribune advertising 
deserves much of the 
credit for this splendid 
result. 


“You will be interested to The 5 eae 
‘know, too, that when you 


came out with your slo- 1% Yj ‘4 
gan ‘1921 Will Reward Ypy 
FIGHTERS,’ we began yy 


at once, and since have 


not stopped doing every- in| CHICAGY 
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Advertising in this State Through this List 
of Ohio Dailies Will Bring You Big Results 


Ohio offers a rich field for the man who has 
something worth while to sell. 

It has producing farms, large important indus- 
tries, rich petroleum, coal and natural gas 
fields. It has a population of 5,759,368 or 142.3 
inhabitants per square mile. 

Ohio is fifth in electric railway mileage. It is 
thirty-fifth in area and fourth in population. 


When Ohio is “on the schedule” you are ad- 
vertising to proud and happy citizens of a 
mighty state. Investigate Ohio. 
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Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 
lation Lin Lin lation Lines 
Akron Beacon-Journal ...........(E) 32,239 .085 .085 *Lima News and Times-Democrat (E&S) 14,494 .06 
CD TORE 0nd stew stecnneesaan (E) 21,128 .06 .06 Lima Republican-Gazette. ...... (M&S) 9,124 .035 
Akron Sunday Times ..... ......- (S) 24,082 .07 .07 Middletown Journal .............. (E) 4,484 .0214 
“Athens Messenger ..............(E) 8,930 .03 .-03 Newark American-Tribune ........(E) 6,475 .025 
Bellaire Daily Leader ............ (E) 3.987 .03 -02 New Philadelphia Daily Times .....(E) 5,453 .02 
Bellefontaine Examiner ..........(E) 4,071 .0143 -0143 Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch ....(E) 6,043 .025 
*Cambridge Daily Jeffersonian. .....(E) 7,455 .03 .03 Portsmouth Sun and Times ....(M&E) 17,000 .06 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 5c .........(M-S) 71,459 .17-.35 .17-.35 Portsmouth Sun-Times ...........(S) 9,309 .04 
Cleveland Plain Dealer .......... (M) 160,666 .32 .32 *Springfield News ............... (E) 16,091 .05 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ............- (S) 217,513 .37 .37 ° “Spcin Maewe: 6 6.0. is dé nc de eens (S) 13,954 .05 
Colussbus Dispateh. ... 22600002008 (E) 74,535 -15 .14 Wa SS ba ok Sok Sosa caeceaeee (E) 83,227 25 
Columbus Dispatch ......... .+..-(8) 76,147 15 .14 Warren Daily Chronicle .......... (E) 5,572 .025 
Columbus (O.) State Journal .....(M) 57,195 -12 -11 *“Youngstown Telegram ............ (E) 23,843 .07 
Columbus (O.) State Journal......(S) 30,284 -12 -11 Youngstown Vindicator ..........(E) 25,373 .07 
Daytom Newe <6 occcccesscccscece (E) 39,032 -10 .10 Youngstown Vindicator ...........(S) 24,990 .07 
Daptem Mewes ..v.cccscsvesncecens (S) 34,137 085 .085 
Dover Daily Reporter............. (E) 3,959 -02 .02 Government Statement, April 1, 1921. 
Irenton Eremtonmianm ...2<.ccccr.+s QM) 3,150 .0179 .0179 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
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A COMPLETE WOMAN'S PAGE 


can be built daily from material in the 


N. E. A. SERVICE 








Ruth Agnes Abeling’s stories from the 
heart of a woman 


Mme. Moreau 's secrets of charm 
Sister Mary's kitchen hints and recipes 


Latest information about fashions from the 
style centers of the world 





Children’s stories which mothers will want 
to read to. the youngsters at bedtime 





A serial story 
Health articles 


RUTH AGNES ABELING 








The woman’s page is only a small part of the N. E. A. full service, which has the following 
additional features : 


News Pictures Comics Cartoons 
Sport Page Editorials - Paragraphs 
Daily Movie Column News Features V erse 


making in all a complete newspaper feature service 


For information, samples or service write to 
THE NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION 
1200 WEST THIRD STREET NFA) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO A 


Producing Plants in 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
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City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Seal of Philadelphia 


Why Philadelphia is a good 
place to advertise and sell 
Women’s Wear 


There are 33,000 more women than men in Philadelphia, or a total of 928,093, 
according to the latest census. 

Shops for women’s wear thrive mightily in “the City of Homes.” Its main shopping 
streets, Market, Chestnut and Walnut streets, and other streets bisecting them are one 
vast array of show-windows catering to women and their needs. 


If you want to sell any staple or specialty appealing to women, you certainly have here 
in Philadelphia a golden chance to do business. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Market in America 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads--- 


mm Ihe Bulletin 


nearly everybody reads 


oe Net paid daily average circulation for July: 
The Bulletin 485,275 copies per day 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods 
of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin 





The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than that of any 6ther daily or Sunday news- 
paper published in Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 


(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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SECRECY IS FOE OF WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


Lord Riddell, Who Handled Press Arrangements at Paris, Urges Liberal Publicity at Washington— 
American Demand for Open Conference Grows—Editors of All Faiths Join Movement 


I ONDON.—Most liberal publicity, but 
4 not complete or verbatim reports, 
is the recommendation made _— for 
the forthcoming Washington conference 
by Lord Riddell, vice-president of the 
New spaper Proprietors’ Association of 
Great Britain and one of the best known 
English journalists, in an interview. 

Lord Riddell was the British official 
press agent at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and since then he has given out 
to both British and American correspon- 
dents, whose confidence he enjoys, the 
news of virtually every international 
conference in which England has been 
engaged. 

The most beneficial way in which the 
news of the disarmament conference 
could be made public, Lord Riddell be- 
lieves, is through three channels: 

First, there should be an official com- 
munique covering the bare details of 
each sitting; 

Sreconp, the delegates of each nation 
at the conference should communicate 
a verbal summary of the proceedings 
to an accredited representative of the 
press of that country, who, in his turn, 
would communicate such information 
to the correspondents ; 

Tuirp, when circumstances permit, 
there should be either a verbatim re- 
port of the proceedings or a full official 
resumé. 

“IT am strongly in favor of publicity,” 
Lord -Riddell said. “But, I have been a 
business man and know how business 
agreements are arrived at. I know 
that they are not arrived at by long 
speeches, but by brief questions and 
answers made in a free and friendly 
atmosphere. 

“The negotiators may find they do not 
agree, and perhaps one will say, ‘My 
people are anxious to.get this thing 
settled.’ And the other will say, ‘So are 
mine. I wonder if we can’t find some 
way out.” ‘Well,’ the first will say, ‘sup 
pose we try this way.’ The other may 
suggest something else. That is the 
method of finding a common ground. 

“If each one knows, on the other 
hand, that every move and every chance 
word is being reported, he will be 
shackled and prevented from doing his 
best; it is by informal talks that you 
arrive at agreement. 

“One must guard against these meet- 
ings developing into debating societies. 
It must be remembered that after all 
the delegates are human and that inter- 
national questions are settled very much 
like business questions. The delegates 
must explore each situation until they 
find a common ground. They may start 
in at the end and work around to the 
beginning. And, if the delegates know 
that they are being fully reported they 
will not let themselves be reported as 
speaking in monosyllables. They will 
go out for historical spell-binders. You 





By CLYDE A. BEALS 


don’t settle difficult questions by 
binding speeches. 

“Full reports are a further hindrance 
in that they make each delegate stand 
on his dignity and not appear to be 
yielding. A verbatim report does not 
always represent the atmosphere of the 
discussions. 

“I think it will be found that owing 
to the many ramifications of news-gath 
ering, if each delegation gives a report 
to its press representatives, the news 
will circulate until each correspondent 
will get a comprehensive report that will 
really give the atmosphere of meetings. 

“That has been my experience. We 
do not want to do anything that will 
prevent the conference from reaching 
settlements. 

“On the other hand, the world wants 
to know what the delegates are doing. 
The people don’t want to know every 
word they say—they don’t want to be 
disturbed by temporary evanescent trou- 
bles and difficulties, but generally speak- 
ing they want to know what is going 
forward. They want to know the deci 
sions arrived at and the reasons. 

“That is the meaning of ‘open coven 
ants openly arrived at.’ This principle 
does not imply that when Mr. A says 
to Mr. B, ‘I think so and so,’ and Mr. 
B says, ‘I don’t agree with you,’ these 
bald words should be dragged from their 
context and hurled at a listening world. 

“The newspapers know what they 
want in the way of information. They 
require a reasonable, truthful, unbiased 
account of the proceedings. 
want mysteries. 


spell 


They don’t 
Experience has shown 
that secrecy is a powerful enemy of in 
ternational understandings and enduring 
arrangements.” 


SECRECY may spell 
forthcoming 


failure for the 
armament limitation 
‘onterence, according to Senator Hiram 
Johnson of California, who declared in 
a statement given to the International 
News Servite on Wednesday that open 
sessions and the fullest publicity should 
be demanded by all peoples, as_ their 
only safeguard. 

Newspaper men of all political faiths 
continue to join with Eprror & Pur- 
LISHER in demanding that the first in- 
ternational conference on American soil 


& 


shall set a new example in open dip- 
lomacy. 


ROBERT J. BENDER, member of 

the Washington staff of the United 
News and one of the best known po- 
litical writers in the United States, who 
has had wide experience in covering in 
ternational gatherings particularly as a 
member of the party that accompanied 
President Wilson to Europe and at the 
Peace Conference, 
for Eprror & 


writing exclusively 
PUBLISHER, Says: 


pk \PAGAN DA—the dissemination of 

partial truths, utter 
sinuations and other matter designed to 
affect the interests of participating pow 
ers—constitutes one of the most annoy 
ing and at times dangerous obstacles in 
the path of success for great interna 
tional conferences. 

Truth can overtake and smother a lie 
only if persistently, frankly and openly 
kept in action. 

It is for this reason that there is such 
a strong demand today *that the Wash 
ington conference on armament limita- 
tion be thrown open to the public 
least the press 


falsehoods, in 


or at 
as a refreshing demon 





William FE. 
was adopted: 
At a meeting held in 


“Whereas, The common people 


armament Conference and 





WOMEN DEMAND OPEN CONFERENCE 


HE New Jersey State League of Women Voters has gone on record in 
favor of open sessions at the coming Disarmament Conference. 
Borah, of Idaho, was the principal speaker at a meeting of the 
league held at Asbury Park, Monday night, at which the following resolution 


To the President of the United States: 
Asbury Park, N. J., on Monday evening, August 


29, the following resolution was adopted: 


bear the heaviest 
caused by war, as well as the suffering and dying, 


“Be it Resolved, That they be represented by membership in the Dis- 


“Be it further Resolved, That the sessions of the conference be 
open and fully reported by the press, that the people of the country 
may know of all proceedings of the conference before and during 
its discussions, rather than afterwards.” 


What Do Your Readers Think About Secret Diplomacy ? 


Read the “Conference Hunch” on page 42 


Senator 


burden of taxation 











stration that the world actually is about 
to enter a new era in diplomatic rela 
tions, 

Paris illus 
trated the misfortunes attendant upon 
partial instead of pitiless publicity The 
world today is still puzzled among a 
different versions as to just 
which is the truth about what happened 
behind the closed doors at Paris. Prop 
aganda was rife there. We all knew 
that half truths and lies were being in 
tentionally put 


The peace conference at 


score of 


out to influence the prog 


ress of negotiations. Yet the whole 
truth could not be gained directly from 
anyone. As a result the world today 


sees French historians blaming Wilson 
for fallacies in the treaty of Versailles, 
the English historians blaming Wilson 
and Clemenceau, American historians 
blaming Clemenceau and Lloyd George, 
Italians Wilson—and Wilson 


still silent. Out of this mass of con 


blaming 


flicting opinion, there is no sure way of 
blame, if blame there 
should be, for the mistakes at Paris. 
Despite this 
England, 


ass¢ ssing the 
experience, however, 
Italy and Japan are 
coming to the Washington conference 
with the preconceived idea that a wholly 


France, 


open conference is impossible. Presi 
dent Harding and Secretary of State 
Hughes hold the same opinion. Hence, 


it is reasonable to assume that the doors 
will not be swung wide to the public 
and press on any and all of the negotia 
tions. 

It would seem the logical thing for the 
American press to do, therefore, were 
it to suggest some machinery for ob- 
taining a maximum of publicity compati 
ble with the best interests of the con 
Both President Harding and 
Secretary Hughes are alert to the dan- 
gers of propaganda if the truth is not 
set forth in sufficient volume and suffi 
ciently convincing to smother half-truths 
or lies. At the same time they hold that, 
owing to the delicacy of some of the 
subjects to be taken up and the easily 
wrought up sensibilities of some of the 
nationalities which are to participate, 
there will have to be secrecy in some of 


ference. 


the conversations. 

Their problem is deciding where and 
how the line can be drawn between what 
should and can be told frankly and what 
ought to be but can’t be made public. 
A completely open conference might be 
the solution, though experienced nego- 
tiators declare that it would not be 
Newspaper editors who are the final 
judges of what should and should not be 
be printed 


for public consumption are 
the best 


nes to offer suggestions on the 
question of an open or closed confer- 
ence, We who cover these conferences 
merely seek to tell what is happening, 
why it is happening and what is to come 
of it 

Certainly, however, our work would 
(Continued on page 34) 
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CANADIAN EXPORT CO. 
SETS 4-CENT PRICE 


International, Mead and Great Northern 
£till Silent On 4th Quarter Rates— 
Urge Anti-Dumping 
Inquiry 


Announcement of paper prices for the 
fourth quarter of 1921 were made this 
week by the Canadian Export Paper 
Company and the Minnesota & Ontario 
Company. The Canadian Export price, 
predicted in Eprror & PUBLISHER 
three weeks ago, was 4 cents a pound 
f.o.b. mills. 

The -Minnesota & Ontario Company 
set a price of $88 per ton, a reduction of 
$10 a ton from its price in the third 
quarter, and $8 a ton above the Cana- 
dian Export price, according to the usual 
M. & O. differential. 

Rumors that the Great Northern Pa- 
per Company had set a fourth quarter 
price of $90 a ton were denied by offi- 
cials of that company. It was stated 

Merton Joyce, treasurer and 


as 


that H. 
sales manager of the company, was out 
of town and would not be back until 
after Labor Day, when it was expected 
announcement of the last quarter price 
would be made. 

At the offices of the International Pa- 
per Company, Chester W. Lyman, vice- 
president and sales manager, said that 
no announcement would be made until 
after Labor Day, but it was freely pre 
dicted in New York circles thatthe In- 
ternational price would be 4 cents. 

The G. H. Mead Company has not 
yet announced its price. 

Quotations by jobbers this week in 
New York ranged about 4 cents a pound 
for domestic news and 31%, 35%, 334 
cents for foreign news and carload lots. 
Rotogravure ranged from 534 cents for 
domestic, down to 4% cents for foreign. 


A circular letter of instructions was 
sent out last week by the Customs Di- 
vision of the Treasury Department stat- 
ing that it had “received information” 
that there were violations of the anti- 
dumping provisions of the new Fordney 
Emergency Tariff law of May 27 last in 
the shipment to the United States of 
wood pulp, including sulphite, from 
Scandinavian countries and Germany. 
The letter instructed the Federal cus- 
toms appraising officers at New York 
and elsewhere to watch out for such 
shipments and verify prices, with a view 
to comparison of the prices at which 
products were sold in the country of 
exportation and the prices at which they 
were offered to American importers. 

Two cargoes of pulp, one imported by 
Enders & Co. and the other by Sergeant 
& Co., agents for a German mill, were 
received in New York City recently 
and disposed of. The New York ap- 
praiser, claiming to act under authority 
of Section 201 of the Emergency Tariff 
act, has now demanded that a bond be 
given by the two firms to cover any spe- 
cial anti-dumping duty which may be 
imposed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury after investigation. 

Through its agents abroad and else- 
where the Customs Division, it was 
stated, would conduct an investigation 
in an effort to determine whether such 
shipments of pulp were being made to 
this country to break the paper market 
here, or for getting rid of German sur- 
plus stocks. The officials said that if 
they found that the provisions of the 
law were being violated, it would be 
their duty to impose the special anti- 
dumping duty, regardless of whether the 
goods admitted were dutiable or free. 

They stated that the anti-dumping law 
covered goods admitted free as well as 


Editor & Publisher for 


those which were dutiable, and that if 
the law was found to have been violated 
the Treasury would be required by the 
anti-dumping act to levy a duty equal 
to the difference between the price at 
which the pulp was being sold for home 
consumption and the export price. 
Under paragraph 649 of the Under- 
wood Tariff law of 1913 wood pulp, 
whether mechanically ground, or chemi- 
cal wood pulp bleached or unbleached, 
is entitled to free entry into the United 
States. The Emergency Tariff law did 
not disturb this paragraph, so far as 
rates of duty are concerned, but if the 
anti-dumping provisions of the emerg- 
ency tariff are to be so construed and 
operated as to require the payment of an 
anti-dumping duty the effect would be 
the same as if a duty had been levied. 





BOSTON HERALD IS 75 


Gravure Pictures Tell Story of City and 
Paper’s Growth 


The Boston Herald issued its diamond 
jubilee number August 27. The story 
of the Herald and the city of Boston as 
it has been chronicled since 1846 was 
told in the magazine section and in pic- 
tures in of the three rotogravure 
sections that featured the issue. 

Under a page-wide reproduction of 
Boston's waterfront that served as 
a background for the title-head, are 
shown pictures of the Herald’s present- 
day offices and newspaper-manufactur- 
ing departments and on the second and 
third pages of the section were shown 
scenes in Boston at various periods of 
the Herald’s life, with history appro- 
priately worked into the captions. Page 
four carried two quarter-page views of 
Boston which the editor says “would 
tax the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant” to identify and in a half-page cut 
the Scott press recently installed in the 
Herald’s basement is depicted. Old 
views, concluding with a picture of the 
harbor in 1857, complete the section. 


one 


ASKS $10 CUT IN NEW YORK 


Union Wants $5 Raise and Refers Em- 
ployers’ Proposition to I. T. U. 

Adjustment of wage scales in the 
New York book and job printing indus- 
try, which has been the subject of sev 
eral conferences between Typographical 
Union No. 6 and the New York Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association, now awaits 
word from International Typographical 
Union headquarters in Indianapolis, the 
New York union having asked its parent 
organization for advice. 

Demand of an increase of $5 a week 
by the union was met with a counter 
proposition for a reduction in the basic 
wage scale from $50 to $40 a week, 
which the union considered not a fair 
one to submit to arbitration. The em- 
ploying printers, at meetings which have 
been held frequently during August, de- 


September 3, 1921 
termined to get the $10 scale reduction 
and a renewal of the arbitration con- 
tract with Typographical Union No. 6 
before September 1. The agreements 
expire October 1 and the employing pub- 
lishers have been advised by their na- 
tional association to make tentative plans 
to insure* the continuance of their pub- 
lications after October 1 without inter- 
ruption in case of a strike. 


KILL “44” IN CINCINNATI 


Old Conditions, at Lower Wages, to 
Prevail in Printing Houses 

Cincinnati, Aug. 30—Notice of a re- 

turn to the status “prior to the existing 


agreement” has been posted in book 
and job shops by members of the 
Cincinnati Printers’ League. This ac- 


tion, which followed the failure of the 
employers and representatives of the 
bookbinders, pressmen, press assistants 
and Typographical Union to reach an 
greement regarding arbitration of the 
forty-four-hour week, is interpreted to 
mean a return to the forty-eight-hour 
week and a reduction in wages. At the 
office of the Typographical Union this 
statement was made: 

“Under the existing contract, book 
and job men are getting $46 a. week. 
The effect of the notice posted by the 
employers would make wages $39 for 
machine men and $36 for hand men. 
We are willing to arbitrate wages, but 
cannot arbitrate the forty-four-hour 
week.” 

Pressmen and assistants also face a $6 
reduction, 





Open Shop in Bridgeport 


The Bridgeport (Conn.) Post Pub- 
lishing Company is continuing to make 
good its promise to publish despite 
the strike of compositors called a week 
ago. The strike continues but the Post 
Publishing Company has announced it 
will henceforth conduct an’ open shop 
composing room, though the other me- 
chanical departments will 
their old union basis. 


continue on 





BAILLIE ASSISTANT 


TO BICKEL 


Grimes N. Y. Manager 
Walker in Charge at 


of U. P. and 
Washington 

Hugh Bailie has been appointed as- 
sistant general news manager of the 
United Press in immediate charge of the 
report of that service. The position is a 
new one in the organization. W. H. 
Grimes, Washington manager, succeeds 
Baillie as manager of the New York 
bureau. Herbert W. Walker, a member 
of the Washington staff, has been made 
manager of the bureau at the national 
capital. 

The changes were announced Monday 
by Karl A. Bickel, the general 
manager, and went into effect 
diately. 


news 
imme- 





What Do Farm Boys Read? 
making them read your newspaper. 


from the newspaper standpoint. 
issue. 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE PROCESSION 


HAT’S the secret of newspaper success and it does not matter whether you 

belong in the “upstairs” or “downstairs” office. 
of national advertising of the San Antonio Express, is naturally a student of 
modern methods in selling advertising space. 
the subject for Eprror & PusisHer and the first will appear next week. Every 
advertising man will find many things to interest him in this series of articles. 
The answer to that can easily be used in 
A survey was recently made on this 
subject and some of the results were rather surprising and even disappointing 
Armstrong Perry will discuss it in our next 


These are only two of a hundred valuable features that will appear in 


T. M. Darlington, manager 


He has written four articles on 


NEXT WEEK 











PRESS CONGRESS COST 
CUT BY WILKE 


Round Trip Fare 
Honolulu Now 
dent Harding 
orary 


from Chicago To 
$522.53—Presi- 
Accepts Hon- 
Office 


Cotumera, Mo., Sept. 1.—Develop- 
ments making possible a 40 per cent re- 
duction in the previously announced cost 
of travel to the Press Congress of the 
World in Honolulu, October 11 to 25, 
were announced by Will Wilke, chair- 
man of the Congress Transportation 
Committee, today from the office of 
Walter Williams, President of the Con- 
gress. 

The Congress train leaves Chicago 8 
p. m. September 29. The new schedule 
reduces the length of time required, low 
ering the cost to $522.53 per person. 
Reservations must be made before Sep- 
tember 15 by letter or telegram to Mr. 
Wilke, 743 Plymouth Building, Minne- 
apolis. Persons requesting reservations 
must hold credentials signed by Presi- 
dent Williams and must upon making 
application remit the amount of round 
trip passage to be assured of accommo- 
dations. 

Mr. Wilke’s statement follows: 

“Owing to economic conditions in this 
and other countries, the Transportation 
Committee finds that a great many of 
the delegates to the Press Congress can- 
not give the time to join the de luxe 


circle tour as outlined in the last Con- 
gress bulletin and published in the itin 
erary booklet. 


“To meet the desire of many dele- 
gates, the Transportation Committee has 
withdrawn that tour and offers direct a 
tour leaving Chicago 8 p. m. September 
29, to arrive at Kansas City 8:45 the 
following morning. It will leave Kan- 
sas City 9 a. m. the same day and arrive 
at the Grand Canyon October 2. It will 
arrive at San Francisco 8:30 the morn 
ing of October 4 at a minimum cost of 
$522 53 per person. 

“This quotation covers first class trans 
portation and Pullman space, Chicago to 
San Francisco and return, direct route, 
with a side trip to Grand Canyon, berth, 
meals and steamship tickets, going to 
and returning from Honolulu. It does 
not include hotel and personal expenses 
of delegates in Hawaii. 

“Delegates may join party enroute at 
adjusted cost, the steamer fare from 
San Francisco to Honolulu and return 
being $270. 

“Delegates wishing to make the Post 
Congress Tour to the Orient may have 
information with estimates upon request.” 

Nearly three hundred delegates will 
represent the United States at the Con- 
gress sessions, where newspaper men of 
many countries will attend. President 
Harding, as publisher of the Marion 
Star, has accepted the Honorary Presi- 
dency of the Congress, and will send a 
special representative to Honolulu to 
deliver a message to the assembled jour- 
nalists. 


SCRIPPS AND HOWARD TO EUROPE 


To Study Foreign Sentiment on Arma- 
ment Limitations 

Roy W. Howard, chairman of the 

board of directors of the Scripps news- 

papers, and Robert P. Scripps, editorial 

director of the same newspapers, sailed 


for Europe last Saturday on a_ six 
weeks’ visit for the purpose of feeling 
out foreign sentiment on the coming 


disarmament conference in Washington. 
They were accompanied by Mrs. How- 
ard and Mrs. Scripps. The greater 


part of their time will be spent in Eng- 
land and France. 
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$85 IN PRIZES FOR YOUR CLEVEREST SALE 


Every Salesman in the United States and Canada, No Matter What He Sells, is Eligible to Enter This 
Contest and Tell His Best Order-Winning Story 


“cc HO will be the judges?” 





asked W. S. during an office confab. 









































DON C. SEITZ 





“That’s easy,” was the chorus-response. 
salesmanship is merely a matter of convincing somebody else you are right. 


So it would seem 





in view of the fact that 


Casting a critical eye over a wide field of salesmanship factors 


that always narrow down te personality, product and distribution what would be more natural than a board of judges composed of Don Seitz, business 
manager of the New York World; William H. Johns, president of George Batten Company and George W. Hopkins, 
Columbia Graphophone Company,—everybody is sold on them all three ways. 


already begun to 


Q@ALESMEN have 


send in stories of their cleverest 
sales in Epitor & PusttsHer’s “My 
Cleverest Sale” Contest. Indeed, one 


arrived in the first mail on the Monday 
following the announcement of the con- 
test last Saturday; 
then 


and every day since 


has brought others. 

Two of these entrants, however, send 
stories written on stationery other than 
that of the firms which they are 
employed. This calls attention to a cir- 
cumstance that, be it confessed, was not 
anticipated when the conditions of the 
contest were determined upon; namely, 
there are thousands of salesmen 
are on the road most of the time 
and, consequently are not supplied with 
their firm’s letter It would be 
unfair to bar them, of course. So with 
the consent of the Board of Judges, that 


by 





heads. 


provision is waived so 
‘oncerned. 


The 


far as they are 


necessity for this is emphasized 


by the actions of executives in a num- 
ber of concerns who are anxious that 
all their salesmen shall be appraised 
f the contest. One writes, asking for 
50 copies of the announcement so that 
they may be enclosed in the mail that 
goes to their salesmen on the road. An 


ther asks for 30 copies, still another 
for 50 copies, another for 40 and others 
for smaller numbers. 

A demand such as this was not ex- 
pected, but it doesn’t take long to make 
reprints while the type is 
so the requests have heen 


standing, and 
satisfied. We 


shall be glad to act similarly upon ad- 


ditional 
we hav 


requests so long as the supply 
had printed lasts. 

It would be interesting to know what 
in various offices when Eptror 
& PuBLisHER’s announcement of its “My 


went on in 


Cleverest Sale” contest arrived. We do 
know, however, what happened in one 
office. Without mentioning any real 
names, it was like this: 

Enter the Boss, with a copy of the 
mnouncement in his hand, to four of 
his salesmen at their desks: 

“Did you see this chance for one of 
vou to cop off $50 for some of that 


hot air I hear you fellows slinging every 
hile >”? 
“What, when, where, how?” 
Boss: “Look at this,” as he holds it 
up for their inspection. 
Jones: “I've got that cinched. There’s 
[ tipped Willoughby over after 


he whole office had failed. Willoughby, 


you know, was the hardest nut in town 
to crack. I got to him by sending in 
word——” 

Harris: “Say, we’ve heard that Wil- 


a hundred times. It isn’t 
deal I pulled on Has- 


loughby story 
a marker to the 


tings, out in Kankakee. I sold him the 
higgest order he ever gave the house 
imply by e 

Grant: “Yes, we know; but you 
ulled an old one on him and he was 
green enough to fall for it. I got you 
all skinned with my sale to the Bing 
Bong Company that time I met the 
president just as he was taking a train 
for ‘ke con try to be gone two weeks, 


the chance we 


just said 


him all 
ever had to land him. | 


carrying with 

Boss: “Wait a minute. As I read the 
announcement managers have a 
at this thing, too sefore 
had cut your eye-teeth as salesman I 
was sent by my concern to Philadelphia 


chance 


you fellows 


with instructions to get an order from 
the Ping Wing Company or never show 
my face in our office again. I never 
told you about that, did I? Well, we 
had been flirting with that company 
for 3 
Shaw: “All right. Go ahead. But 
I’ve got one up my sleeve that will cop 
over you all, I’m not going to try to 
tell it here. You fellows interrupt too 
mucl Tell it to Eniror & PuBLIsHER 
That’s what I'm going to do with mine; 
and F'll bet you right here and now I’ve 
got you all skinned before you start.” 
The best part of it is that the story is 
literally true. It happened just so 
‘he Boss spoke to four salesmen in a 
group Three of them tried to tell 
their stories then and there, but the 
Boss was bound to get his in without 
waiting to listen to the tales of the 
thers. It’s quite natural, too. Who 
ever knew a salesman who didn’t tak 
special pride in at least one particular 
ichievement in which his cleverness and 
made a sale? And what sales- 





itr 
has written in suggesting that 
limit of 300 words to 
Sale” is 
persons have 
us; and after the 


‘ isn’t auite willing to tell about 

Nobody 
the 
“My 


several 


each 
too 
discussed it 


story of 
short, but 


with 


Cleverest 


discussion gone away 


general sales manager of the 


satisfied that 300 words are enough. 
Another reader who believes in the 300 
word story brought in a copy of the 
New York Times Book Review and 
Magazine of August 28 in support of 


his belief. He marked several pieces in 


that paper, each a complete story, writ- 
ten without thought, apparently, of the 
number of words it was to contain. One 
f them is a letter from the late Walter 
H. Page, then Ambassador to the Court 
1f St. James, to President Wilson. It 
contains 337 words, it is true, but if 
Mr. Page had desired it is obvious that 


he could have cut out 37 words without 


injury to his well-told and complete 
story. Here it is 
The Kir D 1 Ia 
Hamlet) " me to mak 1 k 
t I sa sit i kK 
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RETAIN PRESENT ADVERTISING RATES, 
COL. McRAE ADVISES 





American Publisher Says U. S. 


Charges Are Not High When 


Compared with Those of London Dailies—Finds 
British Papers Improved 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


London Editor, Evitor & PuBLISHER. 


CoL. MILTON A. McRAE, of the 

Scripps-McRae Newspapers, now in 
London, tells me he is of the opinion 
that, judging by the standard of adver- 
tising rates in London newspapers, 
American publishers should maintain 
their present rate cards. As Col. McRae 
puts it: 

“The fact that the London newspapers 
receive as high as 28 shillings an inch 
for advertising space should stimulate 
American newspapers at this time to 
hold their rates where they are today 
for in proportion to circulation, their 
advertising rates are as cheap as the ad- 





Cot. Mitton A. McRae 


vertising rate of the leading daily news- 
papers of London, with perhaps a single 
exception.” 

Col. McRae has been coming to Lon- 
don at intervals for more than thirty 
years. In that time he has noted changes 
in newspapers in England as in America 
and everywhere else, but finds the great- 
est changes of all in the London and 
Great Britain newspapers since the year 
preceding the war. The leading London 
editors tell him this is so, too. 

“IT do not hesitate to say,” Col. McRae 
went on, “that the British newspapers 
are very greatly improved as newspapers 
and I make this statement in a general 
way rather than specifically referring to 
any one newspaper. They are certainly 
very much more like the American daily 
newspapers now so far as heads, make- 
up and editorial policy are concerned 
than they ever have been before in my 
recollection. In fact there has been a 
very marked improvement in the typo- 
graphical appearance and make-up of the 
London provincial newspapers.” 

Col. McRae is surprised at the great 
sums of money some of the English 
newspapers are paying out for insuring 
the lives of 
dent and 


their readers against acci- 
death. Two newspapers in 
London are paying to an insurance com- 
pany for this purpose several hundred 
thousand dollars per anrum and the only 
cost of the insurance to the reader is 
that which makes him a regular reader 
of the paper. 
Among other Col. 


facts that strike 


McRae in his survey of British newspa- 
per conditions in ths discovery that 
while in the United States most pub- 
lishers are exclusively newspaper men, 
in England newspaper owners are en- 
gaged in many other businesses and is 
surprised that so many publications are 
owned in groups by few men. 
Newsprint costs and a comparison of 
advertising volume also interested him. 
One leading publisher said he was re- 
cently offered white paper for consider- 
ably less than 4 cents a pound American 
money and believes that white paper in 
London will be bought next January at 
less than 3 cents per pound. Inasmuch 
as the spot price for white paper during 
the war reached as high as 20 cents a 
pound American money, it will be seen 
that there has been a great drop. 
Accustomed to the vast advertising 
carried by American newspapers Col. 
McRae found it almost impossible to 
realize that the issue of the London 
Express he had just purchased contained 
22 columns of advertising and the Lon- 
don Mail 32 columns, and these were 
average issues so far as advertising is 
concerned. It is strange to realize too, 
that the London papers are much smaller 
in size than American newspapers pub- 
lished in cities one-tenth the size of 
London because of a limited volume of 
advertising as compared with advertis- 
ing in American newspapers. 
Speaking of the general changes in 
newspaper styles, Col. McRae added: 
“Not only the London newspapers but 
the newspapers throughout England and 
Scotland have generally improved. I do 
not mean to insinuate that the American 
newspapers should be the example for 
all the newspapers of the world, but I do 
say that the London newspapers espe- 


cially have been greatly improved by 
adopting to a degree some of the feat- 
ures of the American newspapers. I 
am not unmindful of the fact that some 
of the great newspapers of the world are 
published in the city of London and 
some of the British interior cities are 
also producing newspapers that would 
be a credit to any American city.” 





WHY RATES STAY UP 


Costs Have Not Been and Can’t Be 
Reduced, Says U. S. G. Welsh 
Sr. Lours, Aug. 30.—U. S. G. Welsh, 


Chicago Western representative of the 


New York Tribune, spoke before the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis last week 
on “Newspapers and Suspenders.” These 
are the reasons he gave why newspapers 
have not made sharp cuts in advertising 
rates: 

1. Because of the continued high price 
of white paper. 

2. Because there has been no readers’ 
strike. 

3. Because of the inability of the news- 
paper publisher to bring down overhead 
by reduction of his staff or temporary 
suspension of publication. 

In view of these conditions, he said, 
it is therefore logical not to expect news- 
paper advertising rates to make any pre- 
cipitous drops. 


New Bedford Standard Cuts Price 


The New Bedford (Mass.) Standard 
on August 29 reduced its street sale 
price from 3 to 2 cents a copy, and 
from 18 to 14 cents a week, delivered, 
thus restoring the rates which were in 
effect 11 months ago. The Mercury’s 
price was reduced to 2 cents June 20. 





To Represent Pittsburgh Leader 

Prudden, King & Prudden, 286 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, have been appointed 
representatives of the Pittsburgh 
Leader. 





Representing Taunton Gazette 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, 
30oston, New York, Chicago and Detroit, 
has been appointed to represent the 
Taunton (Mass.) Gazette. 





PUBLICITY CAN EXORCISE MYSTERY DEVILS 
OF BANKING ; 








“DPDUBLICITY in 

subject of a speech made by Samuel 
H1. Barker, financial editor of the Phila- 
delphia North American, at the 20th 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Supervisors of State Banks 
in ‘that city. 

“Publicity in banking was never so 
much needed as it is now,” said Mr. 
Barker. “It can be used with vast and 
certain constructive effects. It can reach 
into the public mind, heart and con- 
science, carrying conviction, gladness 
and faith. Let the losses as they have 
been and may yet come, be announced, 
yes, proclaimed, that all suspicion and 
mystery, which make the very devils in 
undermining confidence, shall thereby be 
dispelled and swept away. At the same 
time, herald abroad the magnificent vic- 
tory of American banking as it now is 
and should be revealed to the world in 
a clarion note for such accomplishment 
in finance as was never known before. 

“From that, let fullest publicity lead 
forward, clearly explaining every move, 
frankly advising and showing not only 
how 


Banking” was the 


business and all human activities 
now employ services, but how they may 
be used in other and more ways and 
further developed. 


“Publicity is more than an upbuilder 
of character. It works to create it, and 
character is the foundation rock upon 
which banking more than any other 
business, rests. Business has lost and 
suffered, and still does, both in inanition 
and through misunderstanding, owing to 
lack of really creative and forceful pub- 
licity. 

“There is very particular and high 
value in publicity in banking because a 
financial institution can offer such mani- 
fold services reaching to the four quar- 
ters of the world, and valuable not only 
today but far on through the years to 
come. There is no business which pub- 
licity can serve and advance in so many 
ways as banking. It can carry it into 
new fields; it can introduce it to tens 
of millions who do not know what 
banking services can do for them; it 
can open greater opportunities than have 
yet appeared; it can go forward to pre- 
pare the way for accomplishments vaster 
than bankers have conceived of but 
which it can render easily possible. The 
vision is of the compelling need, the 
superb possibilities the transcendent 
power, the marvelous constructive and 
creative function of publicity in bank- 


ig. 


RATE - CUTTING WARS 
DEFEAT OWN END 


Gen. Blethen Says Retailers Can Get 
Lower Newspaper Rates by Spending 
Their Appropriations in the 
Newspapers 


(Special to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


SeaTt_e, Aug. 29.—If the retail mer- 
chants would stop scattering their ad- 
vertising appropriations amongst pro- 
grams, billboards, handbills, and “this, 
that and the other substitute,” and con- 
centrate in the newspapers as they once 
did, newspaper advertising rates would 
come down, writes C. B. Blethen, editor 
and publisher of the Seattle Times. 

Speaking of the series of boycotts 
against newspapers conducted by retail 
merchants in certain sections of the 
country, Gen. Blethen says: 

“The public has heard practically noth- 
ing of these disastrous battles excepting 
in the places where they have occurred. 
The press associations of the country 
have been unable to distribute the news 
of the various engagements of this char- 
acter, because of their inability to write 
dispatches that would be just to both 
sides, and because of the admitted fact 
that the matter was not what is ordina- 
rily described as ‘of general interest.’ 

“The fights have been disastrous al- 
ways; either the newspapers pass into 
the hands of the retail merchants, so far 
as news and editorials are concerned, 
or the merchants’ loss of business is so 
great the entire community is injured 
financially. In no case, however, has a 
boycott proved successful where the re- 
tailers have been unable to prevent the 
larger papers joining in common defense. 

“The purpose of these boycotts is al- 
ways professed to be a genuine desire to 
secure lower advertising rates for all 
concerned because of the decreased re- 
turns to most merchants. Frequently, 
however, the desires of the larger mer- 
chants for ‘discounts for quantity,’ by 
which they secure lower rates than mer- 
chants with smaller establishments, is 
the hidden motive. 

“Newspaper advertising rates are 
higher all over the country for two rea- 
sons, first, doubled cost of operation, 
and, second, because the retail merchants 
scatter advertising appropriations, in- 
stead of concentrating in the newspapers 
as they once did. (Reconcentration 
would bring down rates at once.) 

“The last of these boycotts failed be- 
fore it started. The merchants discov- 
ered that their newspaper victims had 
prepared civil suits for damages, were 
ready to swear out criminal proceedings 
against the organizers of the ‘conspir- 
acy’ and had, with government aid, se- 
cured for publication figures on the cost 
of living in their home community as 
affected by the course of retail prices 
with concurrent proof of profiteering 
both during and after the war period. 

“Needless to say, none of the cities in 
which these boycotts have occurred has 
ever been noted for any cooperative civic 
spirit. Not ten per cent of the newspa- 
pers of America ever produce profits 
and the sole purpose of a boycott against 
a successful paper is to destroy it. 

“The city that permits the destruction 
of its own newspapers is on the way to 
the ash heap.” 





Lasker Ad Club Speaker 


The first regular luncheon meeting of 
the Advertising Ciub of New York will 
be held Wednesday, October 5, when 
A, D. Lasker, formerly president of 
Lord & Thomas and now chairman of 
the U. S. Shipping Board, will be the 


spe 


leer 
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SPORT WRITERS FEAR PUBLIC REACTION 
AGAINST CURTAILED BALL NEWS 





Philadelphians, Despite Two Tailend Teams, Demand Good Home 
Team Stories, They Say, Adding That Amateurs 
Deserve Better Space 





‘ HAT do you think of the Chi- 

cago Tribune’s policy of cutting 
down the space given to professional 
sports and devoting it to the upbuilding 
of amateur recreation?” In putting this 
question to three Philadelphia sport 
writers of national reputation, Eprror 
& PuBLISHER was mindful of several 
newspapers’ remarks that the Tribune’s 
action, announced last week, was based 
upon the low rank of the Chicago base- 
ball teams in their respective leagues, 
and also that Philadelphia was the only 
other city which supported two teams 
lower in the race than the Chicago 
organizations. If seventh place teams 
warranted “tight” stories of their games, 
it seemed good logic that eighth place 
teams deserved even less attention from 
the home newspapers. But it doesn’t 
work that way. 

William H. Rocap, sports editor of 
the Public Ledger, strongly favors more 
space for amateur sports, and particu- 
larly for the encouragement of sports, 
or athletics, in which men, women and 
children can personally take part. 

“The newspapers can do a big and 
worthwhile job by giving more space to 
amateur sports,” said Mr. Rocap. “To 
do this precipitately however, at the ex- 
pense of space now devoted to profes- 
sional major league baseball, would be 
treading on dangerous ground, For 
there is no doubt that a great many 
people get a lot of wholesome fun and 
recreation out of witnessing the games 
in the big leagues, and the publicity 
given to major league baseball on the 
sporting pages of our newspapers plays 
a big part in developing and maintain- 
ing that popular interest in profession- 
al baseball. A newspaper should give 
careful thought to the subject before 
taking any drastic action in this direc- 
tion. 

“At the same time I think that a 
great deal more space should be given 
to amateur sports and athletics by our 
newspapers. I have in mind particu- 
larly such sports as tennis, golf and 
rowing. The newspapers have done a 
lot in this direction, but not nearly as 
much as they might if they devoted 
more space to amateur athletic events. 

“Rowing, particularly, has been neg- 
lected. Tennis is getting a good share 
of publicity this season, and golf, too, is 
being more fully reported than ever 
before. As for golf, I don’t believe it 
is possible to go too far in encouraging 
an interest in, and participation in, the 
game, for I believe golf has done a 
tremendous amount of good in building 
up the health of thousands of people; 
and it certainly has been a factor in re- 
ducing high blood pressure in innumer- 
able cases. 

“I know from personal experience, 
and from my experience as a sports 
writer and editor, that amateur sports 
and athletics are decidedly worthwhile, 
and I am heartily in favor of newspa- 
pers giving as much publicity as possible 
to the furthering and encouraging of 
athletic games and amateur sports.” 

James C. Isaminger, sports editor of 
the North American, has very decided 
views as to the importance of newspa- 
pers reporting fully major league ball 


games. Mr. Isaminger dictated the fol- 
lowing statement for Eprror & Pup- 
LISHER ! 


“The Chicago Tribune is not throw- 
ing baseball out of its pages. With the 
season waning, football and other au- 
tumn sports approaching, it is cutting 
down the space alloted the White Sox 
and Cubs, two seventh-place teams. 
Does anybody imagine that the Tribune 
would do this if Chicago’s two ball clubs 
were in the pennant fight? 

“Every year it has been the custom 
of newspapers near the end of the 
season to whittle down their baseball 
stories when the teams are hopelessly 
out of the race. The Tribune is print- 
ing all the box scores today. If there is 
a big baseball story in the nation, the 
Tribune will have it, so the impression 
that the Tribune denies baseball its col- 
umns is wrong. From a news stand- 
point, the Cubs and White Sox do not 
deserve much more space than the 
Tribune is giving them unless of course 
there is some extraordinary episode in 
the game. 

“Any newspaper publisher who ar- 
bitrarily puts a ban on _ professional 
baseball or skeletonizes the stories of 
the city’s teams so that they are not 
attractive, is going to be the loser. 

“Let’s see how professional baseball 
is losing its grip among the masses! 
Philadelphia has been a tailender in the 
American League since the close of the 
season of 1914. It has been last in the 
National League since the close of the 
season of 1918. At Shibe Park here in 
Philadelphia on August 13, 1921, the 
Athletics played to 30,000 paid admis- 
sions! It was officially announced that 
it was the biggest gathering at the park 
since a game in a series with Detroit 
played far back in 1909, The Athletics 
won pennants and played in World’s 
Series in 1910, 1911, 1913 and 1914, yet 
the crowd this year exceeded anything 
that turned out in those years. This 
crowd of 30,000 at a tailender’s park 
was far bigger than any crowd attend- 


ing a football game, boxing bout, tennis 
tournament, golf match or rowing re- 
gatta in the history of Philadelphia. 

“As all large dailies do, the North 
American gets out an early Sunday edi- 
tion. Last Sunday in accordance with 
our schedule, the sports pages were 
locked up on time, which happened to 
be a half-hour before the completion of 
the Athletics’ game in St. Louis. Of 
course we missed the game for that edi- 
tion. Now just today I received a let- 
ter berating the North American for 
not carrying this story and box score. 
The indignant reader says in part: ‘Can 
you beat a Philadelphia paper not hav- 
ing even the box score of its home team 
in it? Picture us buying your paper 
with the intention of seeing how our 
lowly Athletics are doing and find noth- 
ing in it about them. I don’t know what 
thousands of others think, but got a 
darn good idea!’ 

“I believe that the few strictly ama- 
teur sports, such as polo and yachting, 
and the big number of semi-amateur or 
three-quarters professional sports mas- 
querading as simon pure amateur sports, 
should receive generous and sympathetic 
attention, but any publisher who throws 
big league baseball out of his paper is 
going to have some earnest sessions 
with the head of his circulation depart- 
ment!” 

“It’s all a matter of news value,” says 
Robert W. (“Tiny”) Maxwell, sports 
editor of the Philadelphia Evening Pub- 
lic Ledger, former All-American foot- 
ball star, referee of big college football 
games, and former president of the 
Sporting Writers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia, 

“Twenty years ago when professional 
baseball was not so firmly intrenched in 
the public mind as it is now,” said Mr. 
Maxwell, “an announcement that one of 
the greatest newspapers in the country 
would curtail the amount of space allot- 
ted in its pages to professional sport 
and cut down the reports of big league 
baseball games to bare details, would 
have been quite a blow to sport follow- 
ers. 

“Now, however, the announcement 
caused hardly a ripple of excitement, 
because the game is too strong and has 
too many followers to be discouraged 
by a new policy of one newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA PAPER HAS FINE NEW PLANT 
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HE new home of the 

(Minn.) Daily News, will 
mally opened with the opening of South 
Hibbing on August 7. On that day the 
moving of Hibbing proper, which claims 
to be the richest village of the world 
to its new location, will be celebrated. 
The iron under the former home 


The 
of the Daily News is needed by the 


Hibbing 


be for- 


ore 





Oliver Iron whose 
open mines gape within a few feet of 
the door of the morning paper. The 
new two-story building of the News is 
one of the finest in this section of the 
state. Claude M. and Mare Atkinson 
are editors and publishers of the News, 
while Victor L. Power, mayor of Hib- 
bing, is the largest stockholder. 


Mining Company, 


9 


“Sports copy is handled the same as 
any other copy in a newspaper office. 
It’s all a matter of news value. If 
there is sufficient interest shown by the 
public, the will be written ac- 
cordingly. A newspaper would have 
had a hard time in a campaign against 
professional sport if it cut down the 
stories of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight 
to bare details. It would be the same 
in a World Series. 


stories 


“Out in Chicago, there are two ball 
clubs that are out the running in the 
pennant races, They would be in last 
place were it not for Philadelphia! 
Perhaps the crowds at the games are 
not so large and box office interest is 
lagging, but the public follows the game 
just the same, through the columns of 
the newspapers. 

“Here in Philadelphia we try to en- 
courage our losing teams, not by cutting 
down on the space, but adding to it. 
3aseball is too popular to try anything 
When the public expresses a de- 
sire to give up baseball and quit going 
to the games, then will be the time to 
bury the stories under a one line head. 

“If baseball fans can’t get the real 
‘dope’ in one paper they will get it in 
another.” 


else. 





EXTRAORDINARY CABLE FEAT 


“K.O” Flash in Dempsey-Carpentier 
Bout Reached London Instantly 


Recent mails from Europe bring de- 
tails of the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the result of the Dempsey-Car- 
pentier fight reached London and Paris. 

Most accounts agree that the knock- 
out blow was delivered in the Jersey 
City ring between 3.31 p. m. and 3.32 
p. m., and such was the perfection of 
arrangements made that the result was 
known in the London office of Reuters 
at 8.32 p. m. (difference in time between 
London and New York is five hours). 
Another remarkable point was that the 
description of the first two rounds was 
issued to the London papers through 
Reuters before they had received the 
final result and the whole bout only 
lasted some fifteen minutes. 

To obtain these results Reuters went 
to unusual trouble in making special 
wire arrangements. A private wire 
connected Reuters’ seat in the neutral 
corner of the ring with the cable end 
on the Atlantic coast and over this 
was flashed a running report of the 
whole contest from the moment the men 
entered the ring. 

In addition to the ringside wire two 
other special wires, one running to the 
Western Union cable office and the other 
to the Marconi office, were run into 
Reuters’ New York news office and over 
these two supplementary details and de- 
scriptive were filed while the 
actual contest itself was being reported 
apart and by another route from the 
ringside. 


stories 


Open Los Angeles Office 

The Benjamin & Kentnor Company, 
newspaper representatives, New York 
and Chicago, has established an office at 
Los Angeles. Arthur A. Hinkley, for- 
merly with N. W. Ayer & Son, and 
more recently advertising manager of 
Judge, New York, has been appointed 
manager. 


Sunday Issue for Albany (Ala.) Daily 


A Sunday edition will be started dur- 
ing September by the Albany-Decatur 
(Ala.) Daily. Orders have been placed 
for additional wire service and mechan- 
ical equipment. 
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VALUABLE HINTS ON HOW TO PREPARE 
DISPLAY HELP WANTED ADS 





Put Yourself in the Place of the Worker Wanting a Job and Then 
Give Him All the Information You Yourself Would Like 
to See Advertised 





By RUSSELL J. WALDO 


ABOR turn-over is a considerable 
item in running a business calling 
for a large number of employes. One 


way to keep it down is to attract only 
competent help—help that does not need 
the maximum of instruction to begin; 
that will bring an elementary efficiency, 
at least, which may be cultivated and 
made more valuable as the weeks go by. 





150 Girls | 


are needed at once to become telephone operators 
in St. Louis. Over 400 girls have been added in 
the past four months to take care of the enormous 
increase in the number of daily calls. 

will have wor! ahd that 


HESE girls 
asa permanent and 
f 


bie Thev will be paid 









alary ¢veg while they are 
learning the business, and that salary 
will be increased as soon as the train- 
ing course is completed 


They will have rest rooms, locker 
rooms, lunches at cost. vacations with 
pay. and sickness benefits 

They will enter an honorea occu 
pation for girls at a time when the op 


portunities it offers for rapid advance 
ment to hivher positions are the great 
q est in its history 


YOU can be one of these one hun- 
dred and fifty girls, if you are 16 years 
of age or over, and can pass sunole en- 
trance reou:rements Make aprlica 
i tion by telephoning Lindell 12080, or 
preferably by applying at 





} Instruction Department 
3844 Olive St., St. Louis, Missoun 


Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
© | 


Ficure ] 











And the way to attain this desirable re- 
sult is to tell all you possibly can about 
the job in your advertisement, thereby 
giving the workers a chance to know 
whether or not they can fill the place 
advertised. If they do not know what is 
expected of them they will be stabbing 
in the dark, hoping for only one thing— 
to get a job. 

Even a at the advertisements 
appearing in the newspapers every day 
will show the experienced man that not 
many of them are written by persons of 


GIRLS ano WOMER 


EXPERIENCED AND TO LEARN 
CHOCOLATE DIPPING 
CHOCOLATE STRINGING 
FANCY PACKING 
BULK PACKING 
WRAPPING 
Also 


GIRLS 


For general work in thoroughly clean candy factory. 
Steady work with good pay. 
Bons for regular attendance 


glance 





48-Hour Week —Half Day Saturdevs, 
Apply Emplovment Office 
FicurE 2 
experience in advertising. That is the 
reason why, though they may draw a 


host of replies, the answers, when sifted 
out, leave but few that are worth while. 

Modern business methods demand 
that advertisements of the manufactured 
product be written and designed by ex- 
perts. While this is actually being done 
advertisements for employees continue 
to be written in a hurried, slipshod man- 
ner, carrying little of the vital informa- 


tion required by the persons who read 
them. 

Advertisements for employees, if the 
money thus spent is not to be a waste, 
should be written by men who can place 
before the reader the information 
much demanded by the desirable worker. 
The worker knows just what he is look- 
ing for as well as the employer, and ad- 
vertisements must be written with the 
same due care in offering a position as 
if presenting a product. 

Almost every 
advertisement 
business 


so 


the “blind” 
and few state the class of 
advertised. The desirable 
worker will not trouble himself to an- 
swer an indefinite advertisement. He 
has a definite aim in life and he must 
have work that most closely meets that 
aim. It is the aimless sort of a worker, 
ready to take anything that comes along, 


firm uses 


who will answer the indefinite adver- 
tisement. 
I contend that the most satisfactory 


method is to make the business of the 
advertiser clear and consider mail ap- 
plications only. Often a man well worth 
while to the firm can convince the reader 
of his letter that he is the one needed. 


WANTED 


Experienced 


SHOE 
SALESMEN 


No Saturday night work, good salaries 
and steady positions to competent men. 


Out-of-town applicants given every con- 
sideration. 


Appy Superintendent, Seventh Foor, 
Figure 3 


The majority of advertisers who use 
the blind advertisement because 
they want to go through the replies at 
their leisure. However, the executive 
should bear carefully in mind that there 
are many applicants who can not present 
themselves properly in a first personal 
interview. These are often the best 
workers, and if the blind advertisement 
gives the timid applicant an opportunity 
to present his case it has proved profit- 
able. However, the same result can be 
obtained by announcing the firm’s name 
and asking for letter applications only. 

Lack of proper and desirable appli- 
cants overbalances any harm that 
can from keeping the name of 
the secret. 
3eyond a doubt many advertisements 

inserted to determine if a certain 
employee is thinking of leaving, believ- 
ing he will send an answer. This could 
be ascertained in a better manner. That 
an employer suspects an employee is 
thinking of leaving is evidence that he 
realizes that the employee is 
something that he is not getting. 


do so 


far 
result 
firm 


are 


seeking 
How 


for 
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much better to call the employee in 
confidence and determine what it is the 
employee wants. It may be easier to sat- 
isfy him than to break in a new man. 
The wise employee knows this little 
game and is too wary to be caught by it; 
so the advertisement is unproductive. 
Another point is that few desirable 
men will answer a blind, and therefore 
anonymous, advertisement. They do not 
care to lay bare to an unknown person 
their personal affairs. 
A very large percentage of the work- 


ATTENTION, CURLS! 


Increasing business requires a addition of bright and 
ambitious young ladies for permanent positions at good sal- 
aries. Report to Office Manager Monday morning for any 
ot the following positions: 
one CLERK-—Young lady to write oug orders by hand; 
have had et least two years’ hi school education. 
FILE *c “LERK— oe lady for filing cards and reco 
alphabetical order; oné with experience preferred. 


INE 0 RM ATION CLERK-To look up records and suppty in-> 
Y or varic a departments. 
AL ESSE RS To add ean-envelopes by hand; must be neat 





curate . experione e not nec 


All of the above positions afford snaiens opportunities for 





advancement. Experience not abechutely necéSsary. 
7 Vf VY 
URE HALF.DAY 
Figure 4 
ers of this country stand ready to leave 
one firm for another to get a_ better 


There are many men who have 
their wives reply to all blind advertise- 
ments found in the daily papers and the 
trade magazines, always seeking a better 
place. Many of them get satisfactory 
replies and offers which they often ac- 


place. 


cept after careful study. 
The most desirable advertisement of 
the blind type is the one which names 


the product, location of the plant, details 
of the job and other matters of interest 
to workers. But these should be truth- 
ful statements. ; 

The advertisement for help, regardless 
of whether it is a blind or a’straight ad- 
vertisements must. be truthful ‘in its 
statements. Otherwise workers at- 
tracted by it soon quit and add to the 
costly labor turnover. 

Several advertisements are shown ac- 
companying this discussion.’ - Figure 1 
shows a very good advertisement appear- 
ing by the St. Louis Telephone Co. It 
calls for a very small number of girls 
in comparison with demands in- other 
cities at the time the advertisement. was 
printed: It is a worthwhile advertise- 
ment for employees, carefully designed 
and well balanced. 

Figures 2 and 3 show very well laid 
out advertisements for employees. They 
are carefully stated and complete. The 
size of them and the method of display 


GIRLS WANTED 


For Light Factory Work. 
Can Earn From $15 to $22 
Per Week. 


PPLY A 


312 W Pearl St. 


Figure 5 


show that they were written by some 
person quite familiar with working up 
such advertisements. Figure 4 is another 
good advertisement. However, the firm’s 


name has been omitted. 
Figure 5 is a somewhat different sort 
of an advertisement. It seems to be 


crowded down to fit a certain space and 
indicates an attempt to use extremely 
large type and give but few facts. While 
the advertisement is good, if more in- 
formation had been given immediately 
following “Girls Wanted” it would have 
served its purpose better. As it was, 
girls would, beyond doubt, respond to 
other advertisements in the same paper 
which gave more details. 





COFFEE AD CAMPAIGN 
GROWS BIGGER 


Will Use 178 Newspapers In 36 States, 
Running from Sept. 3 to Dec. 3, 
with 3,000 Lines of Insti- 
tutional Copy 


The schedule of the fall advertising 
campaign of the Joint Coffee Trade 
Publicity Committee calls for the use 
of 178 newspapers, an increase of 14 
over the campaign of last year. Copy 
will run in 36 states from September 
12 to December 3. The average amount 
of space will be 3,000 lines. Twenty 
pieces of copy will be used, all institu- 
tional. As a rule, evening papers have 
been selected. 

Receipts from the advertising tax im- 
posed on coffee by the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, has created a fund which 
enables the committee to spend for 
white space about four times as much 
as the amount contributed by the dis- 
tributors in the United States. Thus, in 
a city where contributions from local 
coffee wholesalers amount to $800 the 
committee spends approximately $3,200 
in advertising. 

The National coffee advertising cam- 
paign was started two years ago last 
April, and in that time the per capita 
consumption of coffee has increased 21 
per cent over the previous ten-year 
average. 


RECRUITS FOR AD AFFILIATION 


Five Clubs May Be Admitted at Hamil- 
ton Meeting, September 30 


Great interest is being evinced by ad- 
vertising men in the Advertising Affilia- 
tion Convention to be held in Hamilton, 
Ont., on September 30 and Saturday, 
October 1, when prominent publicity men 
from various parts of the United States 
and Canada are expected to be present. 

Besides the clubs which now hold 
membership in the organization, namely, 
Cleveland, Rochester, Buffalo, Canton 
and Hamilton, five new clubs will prob- 
ably be granted permanent membership 
in the organization. These are Erie, Pa., 
Toledo, Ohio, London, Ont., Toronto 
and Montreal. Expressive of the spirit 
which will animate the discussions and 
deliberations of the convention is the 
slogan adopted, “Let’s to Business.” 

Premier Meighen has consented to 
speak at one of the sessions and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet will probably ad- 
dress the gathering on world trade con- 
ditions. 





Ask Co-Receiver in Bridgeport 


Bripceport, Conn., Aug. 29.—Charging 
that management and control of the 
Bridgeport Herald Publishing Company 
by Henry Lee, temporary receiver for 
the concern, as publisher of the Evening 
Star, has been influenced by the advice 
of one of the groups seeking to control 
the paper, that under his ministrations 
the corporation is showing a greater loss 
than before his appointment August 5 
and that his acts have resulted in im- 
pairing the efficiency of the business and 
threaten to completely disrupt it, stock- 
holders claiming to be a majority and 
creditors claiming 30 per cent strength 
have asked the Superior Court to name 
a co-receiver. 


Fights for New Duluth Station 


A new union depot is wanted by the 
Duluth (Minn.) Herald which is con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign to have 


the station erected as soon as possible. 
Prominent commercial and other leaders 
in the city have favored the plan in in- 
terviews to the paper. 
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TRYING A SCRATCH BILLIARD SHOT IN 
THE CORNER POCKET 





Life Insurance Agents Here and There Are Using Copy Addressed 
to Men But Really Aimed at Wives Who Oppose 
the Expenditure for Premiums 





By QUENTIN 


T°? the pocketbook of the man who 
sells life insurance policies that 
nge from $1,000 to $25,000 the female 

the species is more deadly than the 
male. 

fhe insurance agent has learned how 
most of the 
which a man can raise to life 
but the obdurate remains the 
eternal and expensive question. 


to overcome objections 
insurance 
wife 


When she opposes, the policy which 
the 





man has considered is not applied 
for, or the policy that has been ordered 
is not taken, or the policy that has | 
purchased is dropped when 
premium 


een 
the sec ynd 


(insurance vernacular for in- 


stallment) is due. 
It is surprising how many life insur- 
ance sales she kills and how many 


policies she causes to be discontinued, 
for 
mothers or daugh- 
ters but there has always been a goodly 
percentage 

insurance. 


Most life insurance is purchased 
the benefit of wives, 


»f women opposed to life 


Some are just plain squeamish 
it because it involves death. 


about 


Some object to the diversion of funds 
that could be used for more millinery, 
more food, more clothing, more amuse- 
ment, more luxuries, more labor-saving 
devices, more furniture, more anything 
and everything that hearts 
desire. 

Some are cocksure that they will die 
before their husbands and feel no 
need of the protection which life insur- 
ance affords. 

Some, having heard of the failures of 


women’s 


so 


fraternal benefit societies and unsound 
assessment associations, have no con- 
fidence in life insurance. 

Some, confident of their husbands’ 


health and sure of its continuance, pre- 
fer other forms of thrift, forms that 
provide a larger return but do not pro- 
vide the insurance protection. 

Some oppose without a well defined 
reason. They fall back on woman’s 
proverbial prerogative, “because.” 

And besides, the women have all of 
the objections which men use to com- 
bat the persuasive and persistent insur- 
ance agent. 

The agent who sells small policies 
that are paid for in weekly installments 
of 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30 and 35 cents has 
an opportunity to overcome the oppo- 
sition of the women. He sells most of 
his policies to women. He deals with 
the industrial and clerical classes where 
the women disburse the family income 
or the larger part of it. 

The agent who sells policies ranging 
from $25,000 up to a million or 


z more 
does not run afoul wifely opposition 
But the greater amount of life insur- 


ance is not sold in driblets or in chunks 
[t's sold in amounts that run from 
$1,000 to $25,000. The unfriendly atti- 
tude of some women and the neutral 
attitude of others toward life insurance 
is a real problem of the 
business. 


insurance 


To solve the problem agents have 
suggested advertising campaigns in th 
women’s The companies, 


however, have not conducted such cam- 


magazine. 
pargns. The company officials have often 
dodged with a reply to agents that 
would have been, if put bluntly: “If 


DENOYER 


you have such great faith in advertising 
why don't you spend some of your owt 
ley for it. Through your National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters you 
might run 2 campaign in national media 
And, if 


ally try 


mo 


you cannot get together nation- 


the newspapers locally 
are read by women and men both. You 


lhey 


can kill two birds with one stone. In 
your commissions we allow you all that 
should be spent for selling insurance 


for 


September 3, 1921 
You should spend it as you see fit but 
do not direct us how to spend addi- 
tional funds.” 

More and more insurance agents art 

nding their money for newspaper 
advertising. And while they are direct- 
ing their advertisements at men it is 

in to be seen that some are attempt 
it billiard shots and that the objecting 
nd objective wife is going to roll i 
the corner pocket. 


N. Y. Sun Staff Gives Dinner 
The annual dinner of the New Y 
Sun editorial staff was held in the 
quet room of the New York Press Club 


irk 


ban 


August 27. Forty-two members of the 
staff were present. A number of popu 
lar headline acts from various vaude 
ville circuits provided the evening’s en 
tertamment 





| RALEIGH TIMES CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARIES 
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N the tenth anniversary to the day 

of the present management's con- 
nection and forty-six years after the 
date of establishment as a daily news- 
paper, the Raleigh Times, on Septem- 
ber 7, will open its new home on West 
Martin street. Located practically mid- 
way between Union Station and the 
Post Office and facing Nash Square, 
giving both northern and eastern light, 
the building is ideally situated. Rein- 
forced concrete and brick are the chief 
materials. Modern engineering has re- 
sulted in a structure in keeping with 
every requirement. 

The building completely fills a lot 40 
feet wide by 125 feet deep. The main 
floor is at street level, and there is a 
basement under the entire building for 
paper storage and a steam heating plant 
There is a mezzanine floor, and then the 
top floor, devoted to quarters for the 
news department at the front, and the 
composing room at the rear, Although 


dignified and pleasing to the eye, the 
building is in reality a factory. 
The entire eastern side is of glk 





wire inserted opaque prism, in steel sash. 
Light and ventilation, two important 
requisites of a newspaper plant, are very 
conspicuous in the Times building. An 
alley on the eastern side, and likewise 
in the rear, assure plenty of room and 
protection from fire. 

Although the foundations are sufficient 
to carry several more floors, there is an 











. 


additional lot at the rear, measuring 57 
by 60 feet where more room may be 


provided in the future if needed. 

The Times’ mechanical equipment, in- 
stalled with a view of .future require- 
ments, includes a Quad press, 
turning out 32 pages maximum and with 
a speed of 24,000 per hour, with modern 
electric drive and control, and complete 
new stereotype equipment; six linotypes, 
a Ludlow Typograph, and a complete 
installation of steel composing room fur- 
niture. 

Ample quarters for the news depart 
ment are provided on the top floor, with 
two rooms for the Associated Press. 

Advertising, Business and Circulation 
Departments are quartered on the ground 
floor, easy access. Big plate glass 
at the front afford splendid 
lighting, and at the same time offer an 
opportunity to conspicuously display 
merchandise, farm products and other 
things in which the Times may be inter 


ested. 


Goss 


ot 
t 


windows 


A private telephone system connecting 
in 


all 


is 





departments use, one among 
the first of the new type to be installed 
in Raleigh. Two clocks regulated by 
Western Union are used. The lighting 
is of the new T. R. B. type with no 
glaring lamps exposed. All wiring 1 


completely enclosed in iron pipes placed 
in concrete. The Times also has a 
wireless station, the first to be established 
by any North Carolina newspaper. 


ll 


PAPERS DOUBLED 
CHURCH ADS 


Presbyterian Survey Shows Great Field 
Undeveloped by Most Newspapers— 
Lower Rate Not Proved 


30 


Necessary 
1 ( laily newspape 
1:8 : : : . 
vhicl ( urch tising have 
( il i nec S t YO per cent 
1 lume t é 
pre us 1 








* a 
questionnaire ent to papers by tl 
Presbyter Department of Publicit 
New Yorl 

About 20 per cent of the papers 
plying sl lecrease in volum 
church adv the average be ng 40 
1 ( Cac aper Ma V 
tising managers reported they did t 
carry church business. 

The attitude of some of the mana- 
gers,” said Herbert H. Smith, i rg 
of church advertising for the Presb 
rians, “seems to be that the church 
inesS was tt worth going after \ 
paper in lowa reported it had no churcl 
idvertising The next letter receive 
was from a smaller Kansas town with 
$400 worth of business from churches 
during the same period.” 


The 


making 


denomination — is 
use more 
advertising on the part of its 
10,000 churches, and this effort is bear- 


Presbyterian 
in effort to ar 
in paid 
ing definite fruit in scores of towns \ 
churches of this de- 
One smal! 
Presbyterian 


copy service for 


nomination is provided. 
Illinois town sold the local 
church 500 ind on the strength 
of that closing 
other churches. 


inches, 
sale 1s contracts with 

As an indication that some advertising 
managers have not correctly appraised 
the potential advertising of the churches 
is the return of a paper in Indiana 
quoted by Mr. Smith. The paper re 
ported that the church advertising was 
not worth keeping records on. A year 
ago the church federation of the 
same town had $1,000 it wanted to spend 


or so 


in advertising, and presumably other 
similar amounts can be obtained for a 
joint effort 

Another paper, in New York state, 


when informed that a copy for a series 
of ads might be offered local Presbyte 
rian churches suggested calmly that if 
there were any churches which indicated 
a desire to advertise the names might be 
sent to the paper and they would be fol- 
lowed up. Other papers, on the con- 
trary, eagerly asked that they be told 
when the copy was sent pastors so that 
they could at once solicit the business. 
\bout half the papers offer churches a 
lower r than that given commercial 
advertisers. Many others give the low- 
est rates in the paper to the churches 
without contract. Papers in St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Cleveland 


ate 


give a rate nearly 40 per cent lower than 
the commercial rate. Papers in such 
towns as Des Moines, Portland, Ore.., 
Atchison, Piqua and Joplin give reduc- 
tions of 20 to 30 per cent. 

Whether or not a reduced rate draws 
church business is known better to the 
solicitors than to the examiner of re- 
turns 1 questionnaire. But of the 29 
papers, out of 128, which said they had 


-hurch advertising, only one indicated 
» church rate was lower than the 
department st 
It is suggesed to an outsider,” con- 
ludes Mr. Smith, “that there is a go 

deal of church advertising over the coun- 
try that papers could get if they went 


atter it 


rate tor res. 
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CAPITAL CORPS LEADS 
DRIVE FOR PLAY 


Washington Golf Tournament Suggests 
Need of Outdoor Exercise For 
Newspaper Men All 
Over Nation 


By Rosert Barry 
WasxHincton, Aug. 31—Out of a 


golf tournament which be- 
gan in jest but ended rather gloriously, 
due to the fine spirit of President Hard- 


newspaper 


ing, there seems to be a very good 
chance of genuine benefit accruing to 
the corps of Washington correspond- 


ents. It is little short of amazing to 
discover the number of newspaper men 
in the national capital who have abso- 
lutely no outdoor recreation of any 
sort. They confine their exercise to 
occasional walks from their homes to 
their offices. 

Now it is proposed to form some 
sort of an athletic club among the 
correspondents and to draw recruits for 
golf, tennis and other outdoor sports. 
As the President said so gracefully in 
response to words of appreciation for 
his taking an afternoon off to play in 
the golf tournament, “All of us would 
be a lot better able to do our work if we 
indulged in more of this sort of thing.” 

It has become a notorious fact that 
there is more cynicism among the 
Washington newspaper men than any- 
where else in the world. The men who 
promoted the golf tournament believe 
a lot of that can be eliminated and the 
correspondents get a little more joy out 
of public events if they will get out 
into the open for an hour or two every 
day. 

And, in large measure the same thing 
applies to newspaper men everywhere. 
There is a broad field for co-operative 
endeavor to prevent men becoming old 
too soon in life by keeping their noses 
on editorial desks instead of batting 
a golf or tennis or baseball around out- 
doors. 


Aithough it may appear to come 
rather presumptiously from some of 
the younger men of Washington who 


are pushing the plans for an athletic 
organization, the fact remains that the 
oldsters have left it for intrepid youth 
to do. There were in the golf tourna- 
ment no less than fifteen men who 
never knew the feel of a brassie until 
this summer. There were several men 
who did not know the difference be- 
tween a putter and a fairway until 
they decided to enter their names in the 
tourney. The success which attended 
that initial enterprise—the honors go- 
ing to George M. Cook, a former In- 
dianapolis and Washington A. P. man 
who gave the trophy which Robert J. 
Bender, of the United News, captured— 
has led others to announce they would 
take it up. 

There are a score or more of good 
tennis players in the press galleries and 
it is not at all improbable that a tour- 


ney will be arranged for them before 
many weeks have elapsed. 

In response to appeals from many 
quarters, the writer has consented to 
call the meeting for organization of 
a permanent athletic club. It is as- 
sured that President Harding will be 
its first president—active, not honorary, 


as he does not play the other way with 
his newspaper friends. 

Is there not abundant opportunity for 
a real service to newspaper men every- 
where? 

The made that within 
a very few years a national newspaper 
golf tournament or tennis match might 


suggestion is 
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be arranged. Already, the newspaper 
golf club of New York has challenged 
the Washington correspondents. Bos- 
ton has a good golf organization. They 
have been holding tournaments in Chi- 
cago and Atlanta for some years. 

The inter-city matches would prove 
invaluable in getting men better ac- 
quainted. The chief reliance for that 
now is the national political convention 
coming every fourth year and that at 
best is most unsatisfactory. 

It is with these thoughts in mind 
that efforts are to be made to perfect 
a real organization in Washington, to 
have nearer 146 than 46 in next year’s 
tournament and to have tennis matches. 
If some sort of national project should 
develop from it within a few years, 


the men who managed the first annual 
golf tournament of the Washington 
correspondents will feel they have 


indeed accomplished something. 
BRYAN BOUGHT A NEW SUIT 


Spent $30 When Newspaper Called His 
Appearance Slovenly 

(Special to 

East St. 


Epitor & PuBLISHER) 


Louis, Ill, Aug. 30.—The 


comments of the Montgomery News, 
Hillsboro, Ill., that William Jennings 
Bryan was a man with “slovenly sarto- 


rial habits,” caused the Commoner to 
invest in a new suit of clothes. 

Bryan had been giving a series of 
Chautauqua lectures in Southern IIli- 
nois, appearing on the platform in an 
alpaca coat, a pair of trousers that 
needed pressing, a cotton shirt and a 
common straw hat. Comment of the 
Montgomery News, favorable to his lec- 
ture but censuring his sartorial appear- 
ance, was reprinted in the Taylorville 
Courier, where Bryan read it. Imme- 
diately he invested in the new apparel, 
but insisted that the suit must not cost 
him more than $30. And it didn’t. 


for September 3, 
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S. N. P. A. COMMITTEES 
APPOINTED 


Labor Committee, Headed by D. D. 
Moore of New Orleans, Discussing 
Date for Important Meeting 
in Fall 


New committees have been appointed 
by President W. A. Elliott, of Jackson- 
ville, to take up the work of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
until the 1922 convention. Two promi- 
nent additions to the roster of com- 
mittees are the group on labor and the 
committee of past presidents of the 
S.N.P.A. on the Washington & Lee 
University chair of journalism. 

D. D. Moore, editor and general man- 
ager of the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, is chairman of the new labor 
committee. Mr. Moore, who left New 
York for New Orleans this week after 
a vacation of three weeks which he and 
Mrs. Moore spent travelling, planned to 
call a meeting of the committee in Oc- 
tober, but changed his plans to avoid a 
conflict with a meeting of the Associ- 
ated Press directors. A date has not 
yet been set, but committee members are 
discussing several. 

The complete list of committee ap- 
pointments follows: 


Advertising Committee.—C. F. Gladfelter, 
Louisville Herald, chairman; Victor H. Han- 
son, Birmingham News; Arthur G. Newmyer, 
New Orleans Item; Chas. D. Atkinson, At- 
lanta Journal; H. C. Adler, Chattanooga Times; 
Major Allen Potts, Richmond News-Leader. 

Special Legislative Committee.—Major E. 
B. Stahlman, Nashville Banner, chairman; Ma- 
jor John S. Cohen, Atlanta Journal; Alfred F. 
Sanford, Knoxville Journal and Tribune; Bert 
N. Garstin, Louisville Courier-Journal; Mar- 
cellus E. Foster, Houston Chronicle; Victor 
H. Hanson, Birmingham News; N. L. Cranford, 
Winston-Salem Journal; C. P. J. Mooney, 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal; D. D. Moore, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune; John Stewart 
Bryan, Richmond News-Leader. 

Photo-Engravers’ Committee.—A. W. 
Burch, Charlotte Observer, chairman; Elmer 
E. Clarke, Little Rock Democrat; W. C. Dowd, 








BENDER’S HANDICAP WINS GOLF CUP | 

















B° BENDER, of the U. P., must have had something up his sleeve to secure a 
handicap of 20 strokes in the Washington Correspondents’ Golf Tournament last 
week, for his score of 81 gross, 61 net, was eight strokes below the best that Jim 


Barnes himself could show in the national tournament a few weeks ago. 
Harding, who presented the George M. Cook trophy to Bob, 


President 
carried away third 


prize, a specially made driver, with a gross score of 96, reduced by his handicap 


to 76. 
the President, and Arthur W. Dunn, 
course with a new caddy bag. 
except the one to himself, 


William E. Whigham, of the Boston Transcript, also won a club by tying 
of the American Press Association, 

President Harding made all the presentation speeches, 
Robert Barry of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 


left the 


Editor & Publisher, and chairman of the tournament committee, doing the Presi- 


dential honors. 


: Jeffress, 





Charlotte News; J. H. 


Allison, Fort Worth 
Record; W. W. 


Holland, Spartanburg Herald. 


A. B. C. Committee.—E. Taylor, Miami 
Herald, chairman; P. T. Anderson, Macon 
Telegraph; E. B. Jeffress, Greensboro News; 
John S. Park, Raleigh Times; E. K. Gaylord, 


Oklahoma City Oklahoman. 


Traffic Committee.—F. G. Bell, Savannah 
News, chairman; C. S. Diehl, San Antonto 
Light; Fred I. Thompson, Mobile Register; S. 
L. Slover, Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch; M. K. 
Duerson, Lynchburg News. 

Membership Committee.—G. R. Koester, 
Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont, chairman; A. W. 
McCullough, Gadsden Journal; W. Bruce 
Hager, Owensboro Inquirer; Tams Bixby, Mus- 
kogee Phoenix; A. R. Riffle, Staunton Leader; 
Mrs. E. O. Susong, Greenville (Tenn.) Dem- 
ocrat-Sun; T. E. Fitzgerald, Daytona News; 
Josephus Daniels, Raleigh News and Observer; 
E Hunter, Sherman Democrat. 


Alaskan Development Committee. — H. 
Giovannoli, Lexington Leader; J. W. Smith, 
Monroe News-Star; J. Mapes, Beaumont 
Enterprise ; Burton C. Mason, Savannah Press; 
C. P. Hasbrook, Richmond Times- Dispatch. 

Newsprint Committee.—Charles I. Stew- 
art, Lexington Herald, chairman; F, C. With- 
ers, Columbia State; Curtis B. Johnson, Knox- 
ville Sentinel; E. ’. Barrett, Birmingham 
Age-Herald; F. G. Huntress, San Antonio 
Express. 

Legislative 
Owensboro 
Wortham, 


Committee.—Urey Woodson, 
Messenger, chairman; Col. L. J. 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram; E. B. 
Greensboro News; Alfred F. Sanford, 
Knoxville Journal and Tribune; E. K. Gaylord, 
Oklahoma city Oklahoman; Major John S. 
Cohen, Atlanta Journal. 

Printers’ School Committee.—W. T. An- 
derson, Macon Telegraph, chairman; F. G. 
Bell, Savannah Morning News; W. W. Barks- 
dale, Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle; D. D. Moore, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune; W. C. Dowd, 
Charlotte News; Quimby Melton, Jacksonville 
Metropolis; J. D. Gold, Wilson Times; B. H. 
Peace, Greenville (S. C.) News; F. H. Miller, 
Montgomery Journal; A. E. Clarkson, Houston 
Post; J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock Gazette. 


Program Committee. — Munsey Slack, 
Johnson City Staff, chairman; W. W. Stouffer, 
Louisville Post; Roy Watson, Houston Post; 
Rufus Shore, Winston-Salem Sentinel; P. M. 
Burdette. Asheville Times; W. F. Stovall, 
Tampa Tribune; Robt. Ewing, New Orleans 
States; Chas. A. Cobb, Asheville Citizen; Ed- 
win J. Paxton, Paducah Evening Sun. 

Association Relations Committee.—Clark 
Howell, Atlanta Constitution, chairman; Geo. 
F. Milton, Chattanooga News; Edgar Foster, 
Nashville Banner; Urey Woodson, Owensboro 
Messenger; W. E. Page, Columbus Ledger. 

Cost Committee.—R. R. Wallis, Macon 
News, chairman; J. C. Wilmarth, El Paso 
Herald; J. A. Keefe, Memphis Press; R. A. 
Reeder, Miami Metropolis; R. S. Carver, Wil- 
mington Dispatch; W. W. Swindell, Greenville 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 

Washington and Lee University Chair of 
Journalism Committee.—E. . Barrett, 
Birmingham Age-Herald, chairman: Edgar M. 
Foster, Nashville Banner; Curtis B. Johnson, 
Knoxville Sentinel; Alfred F. Sanford, Knox- 
ville Journal and Tribune; Victor H. Hanson, 
Birmingham News; F. G. Bell, Savannah 
Morning News; W. T. Anderson. Macon Tele- 
graph: Jas. H. Allison, Fort Worth Record; 
Marcellus E. Foster, Houston Chronicle; 
L. E. Pugh, Newport News (Va.) Press: 
W. T. Hall Dothan Eagle. 

Labor Committee.——D. D. Moore, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, chairman; Buford 
Goodwin, Atlanta Georgian; Marcellus E. Fos- 
ter, Houston Chronicle; C. J. Mooney, 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal; H. Giovannoli, 
Lexington Leader; Victor H. Hanson, Birming- 
ham News; Robt. Latham, Charleston News- 


Courier; S. L. Slover, Norfolk Ledger-Dis- 
patch; T. M. Hederman, Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger; Parke M. Walker, Fort Smith 


Southwest American; J. L. 


Horne, Jr., 
Mount Telegram. 


Rocky 





MANSON SUES COMMERCIAL 


Alleging Libel, He Asks $100,000 For 
Attack On His Ship Knowledge 


Philip Manson, president of the Pa- 
cific and Eastern Steamship Company, 
Inc., filed a complaint in a libel suit 
in the Supreme Court this week against 
the Commercial Newspaper Company, 
owner and publisher of the New York 
Commercial, asking $100,000 damages. 

Mr. Manson alleges that the Com- 
mercial, on August 23 published an ar- 
ticle which implied that the Pacific and 
Eastern Steamship Company, Inc., was 
a fictitious business concern, that Man- 
son had no skill, experience, ability or 
knowledge of the shipping business, that 
he “had a penchant for writing attacks 
upon the Shipping Board,” that he was 
a crank and had annoyed the Presi- 
dent of the United States with com- 
munications. 
pric ath et 

According to Mr. Manson’s complaint 
he has been in the shipping business 
since 1908. 
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LIBEL IS AS OLD AS 
BUT DOES NOT BLOCK TRUTH 


RACE OF MANKIND 





Offenders Were Once Punished by Death and That Was in Days 
When Slander Came Under Same Head But Present 


Laws Draw 


Distinction 





By ROBERT M. BAXTER 


Epitor1aL Note 





Mr. Baxter is well qualified to write on the subject of libel as 


he was for many years in personal charge, as a staff investigator, of all compalints 
and libel actions of the New York Herald under the ownership of the late 


James Gordon Bennett. 


66"P"HE freedom of the press,” and “the 

press must not be muzzled,” are 
frequent expressions of counsel for the 
defendant-newspaper in pleading his 
cause in a Supreme Court. State Con- 
stitutions are clear on the “rights” of 
newspapers, but the law of libel is not 
so clearly defined. 

Early in the history of libel cases in 
the United States, politics was a fertile 
field for libel suits. Several historic 
trials have engaged eminent attorneys, 
on both sides of libel contests. 

In these latter days, freedom of speech 
and the liberty of the press is fully 
guaranteed. 

In every country where a public press 
is maintained, there has been a tendency 
for the State to enlarge the freedom of 
public prints, and so place them upon a 
solid foundation. 

In some states of Europe, this liberty 
has been denied. Up to the opening of 
the World War, on the mere affirmation 
of a State official, the whole edition of a 
newspaper containing an “offensive ar- 
ticle” could be suppressed and the editor 
or publisher cast into prison. 

The system of libel suits against pub- 
lishers of mewspapers, by means of 
which every censoriously criticised pub- 
lic official; or every exposed rogue 
sought to reestablish himself in public 
esteem by attempting to bleed the owner 
of a newspaper and collect what sum he 
might, through the action of a jury, has 
been the means of formulating more 
stringent libel procedure. 

That outrageous principle enunciated 
in English law by Sir Matthew Hale 
that “The greater the truth, the greater 
the libel,” is not now generally recog- 
nized in our pleadings. 

During the progress of court hearings 
in libel cases, many additions to the law 
of libel have been written into the statute 
books, such as “privileged communica- 
tions ;” also that in actions for libel the 
truth of the so-called libel may be giveh 
in evidence by the defendant newspaper; 
also, that the article was published from 
good motives, and is justified. 

In early systems of law, verbal in- 
juries were treated as criminal or quasi- 
criminal offences, the essence of the 
injury lying not in pecuniary loss, which 
may be compensated by damages, but in 
personal insult, which must be atoned 
for, with a vindictive penalty coming in 
the place of personal revenge. 

Originally scurrilous songs and gross 
noisy public affronts were punished by 
death. Lesser forms of affront included 
every form of direct personal aggression 
which involved contumely or direct in- 
sult. 

In Roman jurisprudence, which has 
greatly influenced later systems of law, 
verbal injuries were dealt with in the 
edict under these heads: 

The first included defamatory state- 
ments that were injurious, made in a 
public manner. Here the offence lay in 
the unwarrantable public proclamation. 
In these cases the truth of the statement 
was no justification for the unnecessarily 
public and insulting manner in which it 
had been made. 

The second included defamatory state- 
ments made in private, and in this case 


the offence consisted in the imputation 
itself and not in the manner of its pub- 
lication. 

Truth was therefore a sufficient de- 
fence, for no man had a right to demand 
legal protection for a false reputation. 

Even belief in the truth was enough, 
because it took away the intention which 
was essential to the conception of an 
injury. 

At the beginning there was no dis- 
tinction between libel and slander. It 
soon became settled that written defam- 
atory statements, or pictures or signs 
which bore defamatory meanings, im- 
plied greater malice and deliberation and 
were generally fraught with greater in- 
jury than those made by word of mouth. 
So it came, that an action for libel was 
not limited to special grounds, or by the 
necessity of proving special damage. It 
may be built on any statement which dis- 
parages a person’s private or profes- 
sional character, or which tends to_ hold 
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him up to “hatred, contempt, or ridi- 
cule.” 

The law will not take notice of every 
kind of abusive or defamatory state- 
ments. It must be shown either that the 
plaintiff has suffered actual damage as 
a direct consequence of the slander, or 
that the imputation is of such a nature 
that we are entitled to infer damage as 
a necessary consequence. 

The special damage on which an ac- 
tion is founded for slanderous words 
must be of the nature of pecuniary loss. 
Loss of reputation or position in society, 
or even illness, however clearly it may 
be traced to the slander, is insufficient. 

When one cannot prove special dam- 
age, the action for slander is only al- 
lowed upon certain strictly defined 
grounds. 

Words which merely reflect generally 
upon the moral character of a tradesman 
or professional man are not actionable, 
but, they are actionable if directed 
against his dealings in the course of his 
trade or profession. 

In the case of a merchant or trader, 
all allegations which affect his credit 
generally are enough, and it has been 
held that statements are actionable which 
affect the ability or moral character 
which require a high degree of ability, 
or infer peculiar confidence. 

It must be noted, that in every case 
the plaintiff must have been at the time 
of the slander in the actual exercise of 
the occupation or employment of the 





And don’t forget— 
reply in kind without being liable. 
his publication. 


libel suit. 


person may sue, 


the publisher. 


tended. 


when a libel is read into an article. 


can be proved. 


affairs. 


as a fact and is justified. 


can recover damages. 
dollars. 


public taste for scandal and gossip. 


criminal. 





DONT’S FOR REPORTERS AND COPY-READERS 


—pext give the wrong address in a criminal accusation. 
a person may be held up to contempt, ridicule, or hatred by means of a 
cartoon. That a person can sue for an attack on his reputation. 


That if a person’s character is attacked in a newspaper that person may 


That the owner of a newspaper is responsible for all matter that appears in 
That you cannot jest away the reputation of any one and be safe from a 


That if you put a reputable merchant’s name in a column entitled “Under 
Bankrupt Act” or “Dissolution of Partnership” or “Meeting of Creditors,” that 


Don’t forget that a retraction does not excuse defamation. 

That printing the name of the authority for a story, or giving the source of a 
story, will not save the publisher from responsibility. 

That the words “it is reported,’ “rumored,” or “alleged,” will not protect 


That in using a fictitous name the language of the text must be so worded 
that the one with a similar name cannot identify himself as the person in- 


That the plain ordinary meaning put upon the article is the construction 


That the good or bad intention of the writer does not enter into’ the question 
of whether an article is libelous or not. 
That criticism never imputes or insinuates dishonorable motives 


That criticism should deal only with such things as invite publie attention 
and must not follow a public man into his private life, or into his domestic 


? That criticism attacks a man’s work, not the man. 
That to say an author is illiterate, 

his ideas are sensational, absurd and foolish, is actionable. 
That a reporter may detail the arrest of a person, as that statement is true 


That the arrest of a person by the police is not a proof of guilt. 
prisoner if he admits to a reporter that he is a thief he cannot afterward sue 
for damages although he later retracts and proves his innocence. 

That in the trial of a member of the police department, evidence, or any 
defamatory accusations brought out, is news and would not be libelous, as the 
trial is public and official and therefore privileged. 

That news from a coroner’s investigation is not judicial, nor privileged. 

That as the investigations and conclusions of a detective, are not “a judicial 
or other public and official proceedings,” 


That the greater the circulation of a newspaper, the greater the offence. 
That undue haste in rushing “copy,” may cost the paper thousands of 


That publishing a newspaper is only a private business. 

That the law does not admit the press has a duty or is obliged to gratify a 

That a newspaper has a right to discuss matters which relate to life, habits, 
comfort, happiness and the welfare of the people. 


That there can be no greater libel than to falsely accuse a person of being a 


That accuracy must not be sacrificed for speed. 


Don’t forget that 


unless it 


uncultured, coarse and vulgar, or that 


That a 


there is no privilege and the plaintiff 


—Rosert M. Baxter. 
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office with reference to which the slander 
is supposed to have affected him. 

It has been recorded, in a leading case, 
that a plaintiff obtained damages because 
it was said of him that he was a hypo- 
crite, and had used the cloak of religion 
for unworthy purposes. 

In another case, a charge of ingrati- 
tude was held to be sufficient to award 
damages. 

In libel suits, the libel must be pub- 
lished by being brought by the defend- 
ant under the notice of a third party; 
it has been held that it is sufficient if 
this has been done by gross carelessness, 
without deliberate intention to publish. 

It was once considered “good law” 
that every person who is concerned in 
the publication of a libel is liable to ac 
tion whether it be author, printer, or 
publisher; and the extent and manner of 
publication, although not affecting the 
ground of the action, is a material ele- 
ment in estimating the damages. 

It is not necessary that the libelous 
character of the printed matter com- 
plained of should be apparent on the 
face. These words may be couched in 
the form of an insinuation, or may de- 
rive their sting from a reference to cir- 
cumstances understood by the persons to 
whom they are addressed. In such a 
case the plaintiff must make the injur- 
ious sense clear by an averment called 
an innuendo, and it is for the jury to de- 
cide whether the words bore the mean- 
ing thus ascribed to them; in other 
words as it would be understood by the 
ordinary person on the street reading a 
newspaper would take them. 

In all suits for libel, the falsity of the 
injurious statements is an essential ele- 
ment, so that the defendant is always 
entitled to justify his statements by 
their truth; but when the statements are 
in themselves defamatory, their falsity is 
presumed, and the burden of proving 
their truth is laid upon the defendant. 

There is a large class of false de- 
famatory statements, commonly called 
“privileged,” which are not actionable on 
account of the particular circumstances 
in which they are made. 

It is assumed that in every case of 
libel, intention is a necessary element; 
but in the ordinary case, when a state- 
ment is false and defamatory, the law 
presumes that it has been made or pub- 
lished with an evil intent, and will not 
allow this presumption to be rebutted by 
evidence, or submitted as a matter of 
fact to a jury. 

There are certain natural and proper 
occasions on which statements may be 
made which are in themselves defama- 
tory, and which may be false, but which 
naturally suggest that the statements 
may have been made from a perfectly 
proper motive and with entire belief in 
their truth. It lies with the plaintiff to 
show that the defendant was actuated 
by what is called express malice—by an 
intention to do harm, and in this case the 
question is not one of legal inference 
for the court, but a matter of fact to be 
decided by the jury. 

In determining the limits of privilege 
the courts have been almost wholly 
guided by considerations of public or 
general expediency 

No action for libel can be maintained 
for statements made in judicial proceed- 
ings if they are in any sense relative to 
the matter on hand. 
t 


s 


In the same way no 
atements or publications are actionable 
which are made in the ordinary course 
of a public or legal proceeding. The 
general rule now is that all reports of 
judicial or State Government proceed- 
ings are privileged in so far as they are 
honest and impartial. Ex parte pro- 
ceedings, in so far as they take place in 
public, now fall within the same rule. 

But if the report is garbled, or if part 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Editor 


STANDARDIZATION IS N.A.N.E. KEYNOTE 
FOR COMING YEAR’S WORK 





“‘Proof-of-Insertion” System Now Under 


Frequent Meetings 


Consideration—More 


Suggested—Membership Campaign 


Is Producing Results 





By RALPH PERRY 


a “proof- 
system is being given 


* STANDARDIZATION of 
~., oe . 


isertion” 


serious thought by both members of 
the N.A.N.E. and advertising agencies. 
With many lesser evils corrected, and 
others in the process of correction, it 


thorn in the side 


of both publisher and agency will be too. 


is inevitable that this 





Prominent space buyers consider the 
old method of sending an entire news- 
paper to show “proof of insertion” 
hoth costly and unsatisfactory, particu- 
arly when sent second class mail. 
Delay in delivery results often in slow 
payment of accounts. Delivery of 


newspapers in wholesale quantity to the 
valuable 
labor. 


average agency means time 


necessary 


Atlanta convention, a 





prominent ‘e buyer discussed the 
matter with former President Miller 
and later took the matter up with him 


In his letter to Mr. 
stated among other things of 
interest: 


ondence. 


by corresp 
Miller, he 


timely 


v. checkit furnished 


vers immediately after insertion of 


g copies are 


ment. Quite often, due to the 
of second class mail, checking 
reach the agency in time or are 
necessitates considerable corres 
the papers for proof of inser 
Is are passed for payment. 





possible solution for this, which 
present to you for your opinion, and 
1 newspapers continue to send 





checking copies immediately after insertion, 
but when they render bills at the end of the 
month that they attach thereto a_ tear-out 
sheet of each of the advertisements for each 
insertion as covered by the invoice that is 
rendered This would eliminate a great deal 
of the trouble and would insure a check on® 
the insertions. It would also insure prompter 


payment of bills. 

“As you know, a great number of adver 
tisers positively require that proofs of inser- 
tion be rendered by the agency, and because 
of the fact that checking copies are often lost 
in transit, that added precaution of attaching 


checking copies or rather tear-out sheets to 
the invoice will eliminate entirely this annoy- 
ance.”’ 


That this problem will be given se- 
rious consideration the coming year by 
the Committee on Agency Relations, is 


foreshadowed by Chairman M. E. Fos- 


ter, of the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
who says: 

“The matter of checking copies has been a 
problem both to advertising agencies and 


newspapers. 
majority of 


For the past two years the great 
us have adopted the plan of send- 
ing sheets containing each day’s advertising, 
these sheets generally going forward once a 
week, and this method has proven very satis- 
factory \s a rule the sheets go first class 
mail and it is very rare that they are lost. 

“It saves the 


newspapér a great, deal of 
white paper and also considerable extra post- 
age, as the Government rates now on long 
distance circulation are very, very high. I 
am quite sure it is the desire of yourself 
and other advertising agency men not to im- 


unnecessary burden on daily publications. 
f complete newspaper to ad- 
only a waste of newsprint, but 
kely a burden to agencies who are 
compelled t have their clerical forces go 
through all the papers and find the particular 
ad that must be checked. 


pose 
“The sending of 


vertisers 1s 





it 1s very 





I can readily understand that occasionally 
you would want to see a complete copy of a 
newspaper in order to determine as to its 
make-up, and general appearance, but those 
copies can easily be secured. 

“The sending of tear sheets facilitates the 
of the advertising agency, saves white 


saves postage, and saves the 
ng of letters complaining « 
supposed non-insertion.” 


constant 
f missing 





Mr. Foster’s view is that of hundreds 
of other executives. There is also oppo- 
sition to the plan referred to by him. 
The committee will probably give se- 
rious thought to this problem, which was 
the subject of material discussion at 
Atlanta. 





M*: PERRY conducts in Epitor & 
PuBLISHER each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
yf Newspaper Executives) a round 








discussion on matters of inter 
relation to the newspaper advertising 
department and the user of newspaper 
advertising ace. Criticism or m- 
ment on any views expressed and n- 
tributions should be sent to the e 
of the president of the N.A.N.E., Star 
Telegrar Forth Worth, Tex 











N A. N. E. is too big for a single- 
y convention, in the 
many, deeply interested in 
the progress and the 
ciation The vast scope of the work of 
N.A.N.E., the fundamentals of interest 
between publisher, advertiser 


session-a-year 
opinion of 
welfare of 


asso- 


and 
more correlation; a 
that cannot be effected 
over night or by infrequent intercourse 
and discussion. 

Frank D. Webb of the 
News sounds an of this thought 
from the Atlanta convention in a letter 
to President Shuman, in which he states 
among other things: 

“T believe you will want to give seri- 
ous thought to a by-meeting at the A.B.C. 
Convention in Chicago this fall. I be- 
lieve we can pull a big attendance there, 
and can map out plans for Milwaukee, 
or for another by-meeting at the A.N.P.A. 
Convention in April. I believe I dis- 
cussed this with you in Atlanta. It 
seems to me we have gotten too big to 
confine our sessions to one meeting a 
year, as a side issue to the National 
Convention of Associated Advertising 
Clubs. We should have other meetings, 
it seems to me, precisely as do the 
A.A.A.A., the A.N.A., and the various 
other groups making up the newspaper 
association.” 

3ack of Mr. Webb’s suggestion is 
probably the vital thought, uppermost 
in President Shuman’s mind and that of 
other members of N.A.N.E.—standardi- 
zation of practice. Just as the standard 
of service has proven a bonanza to the 
groping “service man” and to the new- 
comer seeking light, so will standardiza- 


agency, need 


standardization 


Baltimore 
echo 


tion of practice become the common 
meeting ground of publisher, agency 
and advertiser. Publisher in this case 


is meant to include the advertising ex- 
ecutive, for while policies may be indi- 
cated by the actual publisher, it is to the 
executive that the final interpretation is 
left. 

* * x 

HAT representatives of metropolitan 

newspapers, national advertisers and 
advertising agents should be invited to 
next year’s convention of the N.A.N.E. 
is the opinion of L. A. Webster, as- 
sistant publisher of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, who deplores the fact that many 
familiar faces were missing at the At- 
lanta convention. 

“There seemed to be a feeling among 
the delegates at the Atlanta convention, 
which was also touched upon in the 
trade papers that the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs were deteriorating rather 
than prospering,” says Mr. Webster. 
“T noticed myself that there seemed to 
be comparatively few well known men 
at the last convention. When I say this, 


I am thinking not only of the repre- 
sentatives of metropolitan newspapers, 
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but also national advertisers and adver- 
tising agents whom we met at our two 
joint meetings. A strong united effort 
made to bring men of 
our meetings next year and 
after we get them there, to have a real 
constructive program of and 
generally interesting discussions on live 
vital topics. 

“Considering the fact that Milwaukee 
is only a two-hour ride from Chicago, 
the second most important 


should be 


this 


speeches 


advertising 
center in America, and only a night's 
ride from so many other important 
vertising centers, such as St. 
City, Detroit, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, etc. it should be possible for 
us to interest the advertising and 
managers of the big national advertis- 
ers and owners and officials of the larger 
advertising agencies and the ‘heads of 
metropolitan newspapers.” 

It is Mr. Webster’s idea that execu- 
tives in this class should be listed and 
pledges secured from them between 
now and convention time, that those se- 
lected would not only attend the Mil- 
waukee convention but bring a message 
he members of N.A.N.E. 
believe that this can be done,” says 
Mr. Webster, “and if accomplished that 


ad- 
Louis, 
Kansas 


sales 


we will have meetings which will be 
productive of good for everyone con- 
cerned, as well as bringing about a 


much greater degree of enthusiasm than 
in the past, all of which will tend to- 
ward increased membership for the 
following year.” 

a * * 

BROGRAM plans of Milwaukee con- 

vention, 1922, are already in the 
making, and it is the purpose of Presi- 
dent Shuman to have the program com- 
mittee actively functioning at least six 
months before the gavel falls, While 
preliminary work only is under way at 
present, vice-presidents of the N.A.N.E. 
throughout the country imbued with the 
spirit of the new president’s aggressive- 
ness and determination to make 1922 the 
biggest and best convention of them all, 
are only waiting the call for actual 
work. 

A constructive program before the 
convention is already under way. 
Standardization is the great keynote of 
the preliminary preparation. 

Indications are that President Shu- 
man’s policy will be to broaden the 
scope of the convention. Not only will 
national questions have their part of 
the program, but at least one session 
will be given over to the discussion of 
local affairs. Local display, national 
advertising, merchandising service, 
classified and even possibly collections 
and office system, may be touched on, 
although it is understood that the larger 
and more vital problems of the associa- 
tion will not be sidetracked or sub- 
ordinated. 7 

The proper proportion of every vital 
topic is being studied. Milwaukee will 
pick up the thread of the Atlanta con- 
vention, backed by the knowledge of 
what has transpired in the past, and 
the new problems encountered 
the year. 


during 


*x* * x 


A SMALL group of business men who 
~™ are desirous of entering the news- 
paper field with some capital and pre- 
vious newspaper experience are inter- 
ested in the complete purchase or active 
working interest in a daily paper, morn- 
ing, evening or both, in a city of 
30,000 to 150,000. These prospective 
buyers are not interested in any promo- 
tion scheme, but mean business. 
tives interested 


Execu- 


may secure further in- 
formation through the office of the 
President N.A.N.E., at Fort Worth, 
Tex. 





PPLICATIONS for membership in 

N.A.N.E. have already started pour- 
ing in. President Al Shuman’s promise 
to delegates at the Atlanta convention, 
for a fast fighting, arm-in-arm asso- 
ciation, with one hundred per cent 
membership of eligibles, gives promise 
of becoming a reality. Since the con- 
vention new members include: Bureau 
of Advertising of the A.N.P.A.; G. Lo- 


gan Payne, Special Representative; 
Denver Rocky Mountain News; Cle- 
burne (Tex.) Enterprise; Denton 
(Tex.) Record-Chronicle; Brenham 
(Tex.) Banner and Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 
x * * 

N A. N. Es attitude toward the 
~ a 


standardizati: 


1 of some method 
by which many of the evils in connec- 
tion with the handling of free publicity, 
has the strong endorsement of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of the Portland 
Oregons Ad Club. Manager Charles 
\W. English, of the bureau in a recent 
letter comments on the subject as fol- 
lows: 


“T understand that you laid plans be- 
fore the Newspaper Department out- 
lining a method of combating the 
practice of newspapers in accepting frees 
publicity stories as inducements for ad- 
vertising. This practice is indulged in 
locally, especially by the motion picture 
and automobile industries, with the re- 
sult that the class of news stories car- 
ried in the special sections, and devoted 
to these industries, is degenerating from 
news to free advertising.” 


Mr. English’s complaint is a common 
one, according to many letters on file at 
N.A.N.E. headquarters. The problem is 
being given serious consideration and 
recommendation will later be made, ac- 
cording to President Shuman. 





INTRODUCING MR. PERRY 











ALPH PERRY, now conducting the 

N.A.N.E. page in Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, is an old time newspaper mani 
His early train 
ing was on the 
Portland (Me.) 
Daily Advertiser. 
Later he was 
connected — with 
the Portland 
Press and Sun- 
day Times, He 
was associated 
with the late 
Henry A. Wing 
at the time the 
Lewiston (Me.) 
News was start- 
ed and later joined the city staff of the 
3oston Journal. After that he was on 
the city staff of the Scranton Tribune- 
Republican and Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram. 





Racen Perry 


He later joined the McClure publica- 
tions, where his associations brought him 
in close touch with newspaper publishers 
throughout the country, when McClures 
directed the Westfield Domestic Schools. 
Later Mr. Perry and Sturges Dorrance, 
now with Grandin Dorrance & Sulli- 
van, of New York, conducted the West- 
field work directly from Westfield. Mr. 
Perry remained associated with Mr. 
Dorrance until the world war, when he 
was commissioned in the Army Air Ser- 
vice as a lieutenant. 

Mr. Perry at present is interested in 
oil properties in Texas and for a hobby 
is a well known breeder of fine police 
dogs, several of which are seen from 
time to time at different kennel shows 
throughout the country. 
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RENEWING “MAIL” 


TODAY’S CIRCULATION 
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AT RAISED RATES 
PROBLEM 





Few Papers Are Cutting Prices To Keep Lists At Peak—Many Put 
Extra Skilled Men On Road and Better Their News 
Columns With Profit 





By SIDNEY D. LONG 


FpitrortaL Note—This is the second of a series of articles on “*N 
Circulation Field, which is to be contributed to Epiror & Pustisuer by Mr. Le 
who is business manager of the Wichita (Kan.) 

7 I foremost 


I. C. M. A., and for many years a 


\ ANY newspapers have been facing 
: a difficult problem in renewal of 
mail subscribers at the higher subscrip- 
tion prices of 1921. A year or more ago, 
some of these newspapers increased their 
price to mail subscribers from 15 to 30 
per cent. In many instances subscribers 
were given the opportunity to pay at the 
old price, provided the remittance was in 
the office or in the hands of the agents 
or representatives before the price went 
into effect. Subscribers were given the 
opportunity to pay as many years in ad- 
vance at the old price as they felt in- 
clined. Some papers however, limited 
the payments to one year and some to 
two years in advance. 


Conditions at that time were still at 
the peak following the armistice, and 
money was more or less plentiful. Pro- 


ducers were receiving peak prices for 
their crops. The advance payments at 
the old rate brought renewals ranging 
from 50 to 75 per cent. Some results 
reached as high as 90 or 95 per cent. 
This same offer was granted new sub- 
scribers, resulting in an increase of 5 
per cent to 10 per cent over the regular 
mail list. 

It afforded a logical argument for the 
new and renewal subscriber. Mail sub- 
scriptions previous to war conditions 
had been sold too low. It had been more 
or less a habit to make the mail sub- 
scription as low as possible and to build 
the list as high as possible. Many news- 
papers hesitated to raise the mail price. 
Cost of production forced the raise. For 
promotion purposes, in order to procure 
the maximum percentage of new and 
renewal subscriptions, the subscribers 
were given this opportunity of paying at 
the old price before the new price went 
into effect. 

The plan worked admirably, It served 
as a soothing method of getting the sub- 
scriber to pay a substantial sum in ad- 
vance and at the same time show him 
that the newspaper was giving him a 
fair deal by allowing him to pay the old 
price before the date of raise. The 
mail subscriber as a rule is a man who 
likes to bargain, and in this plan he saw 
a “trade,” a bargain. 

It is a good thing to stir up your cir- 
culation occasionally. This plan, adver- 
tised with pages and parts of pages in 
the newspapers, with circulars and cir- 
cular letters, did. It brought in remit- 
tances from the readers who had the 
money and were able to pay from one 
to two or more years in advance, thus 
insuring the saving of the difference in 
price. Many subscribers were 
started in this way who continued dur 
ing the year and perhaps will become 
regular readers. 


new 


The plan deposited a substantial sum 
of money in the newspaper cash drawer. 
It was a good thing for the mail sub 
scriber, because he thus had his paper 
paid in advance and insured the paper 
in his home. 

During the remaining months of 1920, 
Increased prices were paid by 
Very little trouble resulted 
from renewing at the old and new price. 
At the beginning of 1921, prices to pro 
ducers began to topple slightly. 
als come more slowly. ¥ 


sub- 
scribers. 


Renew- 
The percentage 


ws and Views” of the 
ng, 
president of the 
circulation work 


1 Eagle, a past 
figure in newspaper 
of renewals were 10 per cent to 20 per 
cent off. 
subscribers of two or three dailies drop 
ped one or two and some dropped all. 
had paid the year 
previous at the old price came in handy 
as a substantial nucleus. The big jolt 
came when the first year elapsed, as the 
percentage were paid for the 
year at the time of the and the 
special offer. Circulation managers art 
buckling into the job of renewing as 
many as possible. Many plans have been 
installed. The 


Readers who had been regular 


Subscribers who 


largest 
raise 


news columns’ were 
strengthened and new features added 
and in some cases new additions wert 


put on in order to avoid any slump 

In some instances the subscription 
prices have been lowered 50 per cent or 
75 per cent of the last raise, while some 
newspapers have lowered the price to 
the original price before the raise. It is 
to be hoped that the prices will be main 
tained. 

I was talking to a circulation manager 
of a large central metropolitan 
newspaper in May of this year and he 
said, “We had 85,000 mail subscribers 
who paid at the old price when we raised 
our rate a year ago. I have added extra 
skilled help to procure their renewals. 
We have been at it a month and have 
procured 50 per cent and hope to be able 
to procure at least 75 per cent of these 
renewals. We are making a drive for 
new subscribers, in order to overcome 
any decrease that might occur.” 


west 


During the war, renewals came easy. 
Now it is necessary to put into effect a 
strenuous effort to bring in the renewals. 

A Southern circulation manager writes 
that he had increased the price from $6 
to $9 per year with privilege to renew 
at the $6 price provided not less than 
one year was paid. 60 per cent renewed 
in this way. 60 per cent of these same 
subscribers renewed again this year at 
the new price. He used the usual ten- 


day notices and offered a premium for 
six to twelve months’ renewal. 

A Michigan newspaper raised the price 
in August, 1920, without the old price 
offer. 75 per renewals after 
or three letters had been sent were re 
ceived. The circulation manager of this 
paper says, “We made the renewal sub 
scriber a proposition to accept pay quar 
terly—which brought in [ 
the renewals. This was not made, how 
ever, until the time had expired and pa- 


cent two 


a big share of 


per was discontinued. The first letter 
calling for a full year in advance only 
brought in 50 per cent. 

One circulation manager of a large 
Central West daily writes, “We have 


not raised our mail subscription price in 
the past 27 years.” 
\ Massachusetts circulation mana; 


raised a 





says, “The price 


was year oO 
and only 5 per cent rene wed at the ld 
price.” 

From North Dakota, “35 per cent re 
newed at the old price and 92 per cent 

f these renewed a year later at the new 
price.” 

An Ohio circulation manager reports 


that 20 per cent renewed, taking advan 
tage of the offer, while 90 per cent of 
these renewed this year at the new and 
higher price. He says, “We are not us 
ing anything special in trying to procure 
renewals, as all the leading dailies are 
the same price and we get our share.” 
A circulation 
12,000 “Relative to subscription 
prices and renewals, I, like many circu 
lation men, have more gray than 
during the war days and worked 
harder to hold the list up, to say nothing 


manager in a town of 


SaVvs, 


hairs 


never 


about making gains, and show a loss of 
several hundred over the peak days 
when everyone read every newspaper 


they could get hold of. Hundreds of 
readers in this territory who used to take 
several dailies have cut to one and it 
has been a fight to try and be that one. 
Have not yet been forced to resort to 
contests or any of the expensive schemes. 

“Our old mail price was $3, six days 
a week. We increased to $4 in Decem 
ber, 1919, giving an opportunity of sub- 
scribing or renewing at 
days and in May, 1920, we 
without any 
offering the 
$4.25 


“Those 


$3.30 for ten 
went to $5 
notice. Right now we are 
delinquents a_ special of 
who took advantage of the 
former pricé were divided, country and 
suburban; country 70 per cent, 
90 per cent. 
new price 


suburban 
Those who renewed at the 


were, country 50 per cent; 





SIX NEW READERS 


WON PICNIC TICKET 





OR thirty years the 
(Mich.) Press has 
Newsboys Picnic. 


Grand Rapids 
held its annual 
Each picnic has been 
of greater proportions than the one pre 
ceding. Heretofore it has been an outing 
for the boys of the city. This year, not 
only were the Grand Rapids boys enter 
tained, but the doors were opened wide 
and the youngsters representing the 
Press in all parts of Western Michigan, 
were given the 
merrymaking. 


opportunity to join in the 


subscribers and the 
Press will pay all your expenses to the 
picnic,’ wrote Paul O. Sergent, i 
culation 

“It was one 


“Send us six new 


the cir 
manager, to every agent. 

1f the greatest promotion 
enterprises we have ever essayed,” said 
Edmund W. Booth, the editor and man 
ager. “Not only were 900 new subscrip 
tions added to our circulation, but I am 
certain that the 135 boys who came from 
the cities and villages of Western Michi 
gan to the picnic, have returned home 
with a new loyalty to the press and a 
greater enthusiasm for their work of 
delivering papers. The cost of bringing 


the boys from outside the city and enter 
taining them while in Grand Rapids 
amounted to more than $1,000, but it was 
an excellent investment.” 

\ page ad used to enthuse and 
instruct the boys in preparation for the 
day’s outing. Following are 
instructions given out by Mr 


was 


the explicit 
Sergent in 
order to insure pleasure and safety of the 
boys: 











No. 1. Tickets will be given out with your 
papers at your. substation Monday night 
July 11 Don’t lose your ticket—-you can't get 
another Tickets are ne transferable ar 
good only when used by a Press Newsboy 

No. 2 aN rders f 
the time | re 
turn I ' ‘ 








y picnics during é 
28 years. Remember—SAFETY FIRST! 

No. 3. Meet at your substation or I 
lesignated place at 7:30 Tuesday mor 
OBEY ORDERS 

No. 4 Swimming at Rose’s I B n 
ill morning vear your tights under pants 

No 5 Special show at R na iter. 
Youare guests of the management Be polite 


don't crowd! 
No. 6. After the show at the Ran i Thea 
lunch will be served in the rear of the 





No. 7. All boys will return to the 
by 3 o’clock. Your street car tickets are not 
good for transfer after 3 o'clock 
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suburban, city 90 per cent; suburban 


rural routes 75 per cent. 


“To protect the subscription list we 
have used personal solicitation in subur- 
ban mail only for country. We have 


been able to hold our country within the 

fourth zone but have suffered a loss be 

yond those 
“This 


pickup in the business and we have been 


zones 


there has 


month been a big 
putting m 50 per cent more new business 
than at any this year. We do not 
use premiums.” 

From the Southwest, “At the start, I 


time 


want to say that renewals at this time 
of year ‘just ain't.” We haven't many 
subscriptions expiring during the sum- 
mer months, thank goodness, or I don't 
know what we would do. Friend farmet 


and his small town neighbor ‘are not 


subscribing for newspapers at the 


pres 


ent time eve at a price considerably 


lower an that of last year. 
“We increased our 
price on May 1, 1920, 
year. We did not 
newal subscribers a chance t 
the old price. We just went ahead and 
This had no sp cial bad effect, 
although I personally do not favor mak- 
We have 
not continued this $6 price, however, as 
mn March 1 of’ this year we 
back to our old price of $4. 
effect 


number of 


mail subscription 
from $4 to $6 per 
our new or re 


ive 


» order at 


raise d 
ing an increase in this manner. 


dropped 
This had 
an immediate of bringing a con 
those who had held 
had let their subscrip 
tions expire, back on the list. 

“At using three re 
newal letters with clubbing offers in our 


siderable 


off renewing or 
present we are 


campaign to hold expiring subscriptions. 
‘hese are sent out five days in advance, 
on the date the subscription expires and 
five days after the subscription expires, 
at which time it is cut 

“A month after 
off, we send a fourth letter making some 
special offer. This has a tendency to 
bring quite a number of those who have 
dropped out back into the fold.” 

\ number of 


write 


off our lists. 
a subscription is cut 


circulation managers 
that the price was raised in 1919 
and 1920 without previous notice to sub- 
scribers. 

effort to 
say they are 


Respecting special procure 
renewals, many 
almost entirely on extra hard personal 
solicitation by their agents and R. F. D. 
Many they re 
best results from this method. 
An Iowa circulation manager says 75 


depending 


traveling men believe 


ceive the 


per cent of his paper’s subscribers re 
a very low 


new this 


newed at the old price, while 
per cent renewed at the 
vear He explains, however, that on 
February 1, 1921, “we cut back to $4 
for 200 miles and $6 over 200 miles and 
months for $1 and 
me, this is the winner. 
Just 
the men on the road.” 


price 


gave three believe 
No premium was 
needed. more report blanks for 
\ prominent Washington state circu- 


lation manager writes that 95 per cent of 


the subscribers who had taken advan 
tage of the lower offer had renewed at 
the new and higher price of this year. 
He opens a new topic by saying: 


“We are having more trouble with our 
agents’ lists than we have with our mail 
ing lists. Especially is this true with 
relation to keeping up collections, and 


rather high, 
replacing them 
during this 
to keep collections up as it 
ninet three.” 

Many of the farmer 
renewing for shorter periods during this 
summer period, for three 


the turnover of agents is 


keeping our men busy 
We find it is as hard 


dull pe riod 


now 


was 1 


subscribers are 


months or six 


months. These are more preferable to 


them and year renewals are hard to get. 
The farmer in some instances has the 
hope that the price of newspapers is 
Fong to come down, hence his 


ing.” He 


“he dg 


doesn't seem to fear a raise 
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Economize 


By Eliminating the Wastefulness of Duplicating 
Services and by Avoiding the High 
Cost of Telegraph Tolls 


HOUSANDS OF DOLLARS a 

year already have been saved by the 
leading newspapers of the country through 
the Consolidated Press service. For years 
these newspapers spent large sums in 
telegraph tolls to get the specialties in the 
day’s news—daily financial dispatches, 
interpretive dispatches from Washington, 
special foreign cables and other tele- 
graphic news features. Not only did they 
pay heavily for these specials but much 
of the news value of the dispatches was 
often lost through delayed or irregular 
delivery. The leased wire service of the 
Consolidated Press has the 1 erit of reg- 
ular transmission as well as substantial 
economy. It is the inevitable answer to 
the congestion of commercial wires and 
high press tolls. The economies o: the 
Consolidated Press wire vary in saving 


thirty to seventy-five per cent of the cost 


of telegraph tolls for a similar total of 
special dispatches. 


HOUSANDS OF DOLLARS a year are 

still being wasted not only in telegraph 
tolls but on duplicating services. The waste 
baskets of telegraph editors everywhere bear 
testimony daily to the overlapping of ser- 
vices. Space and composition are too costly 
nowadays to print two stories giving the same 
The best test after all of the value 


of a service is the proportion used as compared 


set of facts. 


with the proportion thrown away. 


The Consolidated Press service is 100 
per cent supplementary. Everything in it is 
useful because the dispatches are distinctive 
and well written. They are especially de- 
signed to strengthen the principal depart- 
ments of a paper from the front news pages 
to the sport and financial columns. The Con- 
solidated Press wire added to any one of the 
existing news association reports means a 
complete newspaper—and that with a saving 


of money besides. 


“‘Today’s Specials T oday’”’ 


JAY JEROME WILLIAMS, Eastern Superintendent 
Eleventh Floor, World Building, New York 








For details address: ROBERT B. 


Consolidated P 


Executive Offices — Commercial 
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Specialize 


In the Field of News by Using the 8-hour Leased 
Wire of the Consolidated Press—It Means 
A Distinctive Newspaper 


EADERS of today are not satisfied 

with fragmentary dispatches but de- 
mand stories with substance and _ back- 
ground, giving impartially and comprehen- 
sively the meaning of the day’s news 
throughout the world. The Consolidated 
Press service covers every capital of 
importance in America, Europe and Asia 
and answers daily the questions people 
are asking about national affairs, interna- 
tional events, finance, business and _in- 
dustry, sports, fashions, and the whole 
field of human interest and endeavor. No 
press association covers the field of 
finance, for example, as thoroughly as 
dces 'he Consolidated Press. None de- 
votes as much wire time to the distribu- 
tion of dispatches about business or signed 
specials in the realm of sport. The news 


associations naturally must cover all the 
“spot” news developments of the day and 
cannot afford to specialize in telegraphic 
features without sacrificing valuable time 
needed for the speedy distribution of news 


The Consolidated Press has 


entered not a new field but one that has 


bulletins. 


hitherto been expensive to cover without 
the aid of a distributing organization. 
The service sent over our eight-hour 
leased wire is a consolidation of special 
services that have for years been an 
integral part of American newspapers. 
Now for the first time, are these combined 


special services offered in a well rounded 


_ eight-hour repo ‘t. 


The Consolidated Press leased wire 


makes a complete newspaper—and a 


prosperous one. 


“Today’s Specials Today”’ 


McCLEAN, Business Manager 


ress As SO Cl ation HORACE EPES, Western Superintendent 


Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


Fourth Floor, Daily News Building, Chicago 
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LIBEL IS AS OLD AS MANKIND 





(Continued from page 13) 





of it only is published, the party who is 
injured in consequence is entitled to 
maintain an action and have the question 
of malice laid before a jury. It is now 
forth in libel act that: “Fair and 
accurate reports of judicial proceedings 
absolutely privileged, provided that 
report is published contemporane- 

with the proceedings and no blas- 
indecent matter is contained 


set 


are 

the 

ously 
pl lemous or 
therein 

It is not 

protection of 


that this 
available 


generally known 
privilege is not 
f it be proved that the re 
published mali- 
ciously in the legal sense of the word, or 
the defendant has been requested to in 
sert in the newspaper in which the report 


as a defence 1 


ports r notices were 


was issued, a reasonable letter or state 
ment by way of contradiction or expla- 
Ni an - has neglected to do so 





jock 


statements are privileged 
when made to a meeting of shareholders, 
but not when published to others who 
have no immediate concern in the bus- 
1 ess 


Juries today are directed that it is for 
the court to determine whether the pub- 
lication under consideration fell within 
the definition of libel, and whether the 
was one in which malice was to be 
inferred by construction in law. If the 
were one in which malice was in- 
ferred by law, the only facts left to the 
jury the facts of publication and 
the meaning averred by innuendos; they 
‘ould not go into the question of inten 


case 


case 


were 


tion, unless the case was one of privi- 
lege, in which express malice had to be 
proved. The sense of words, the infer- 
ences to be drawn from them, and the 
effect which they produce are not so 
easily defined as gross matters of fact. 
They seem to belong to these cases in 
which the impression made upon the 
jury is more to be trusted than the de- 
cision of a judge. 


United States, no law can be 
to restrain or abridge the liberty 

This is now fully recog- 
of the cornerstones of our 
It is not only right but it is 
the duty of the press to discuss questions 
of public interest and to criticise the 
acts of all public officials and to publish 
the facts of daily occurrence. 


In these 
passed 
of the 
nized 

institutions. 


press. 


as one 


But, of course, this right must be 
exercised fairly with due regard to truth 


and propriety. 

A strict adherence to all the laws and 
cautions that environ a newspaper has a 
tendency to emasculate the press and ex- 
tract all 8 “pep” and yim the public 
looks for in its news sheets. It was one 
of the vil s in a leading newspaper office, 
that no article about any person should 
be printed, without that person having 
an opportunity to give his or her 
of it. 

Liberty of the 
guaranteed, 
utterance of 
matter 


side 


press is therefore fully 
but it not the 
false, slanderous or libelous 
in publications of today. 


does license 


For the purpose of introducing the 
law as to “headlines” I will repeat that 
an action, civil or criminal, cannot be 


maintained against a reporter, an editor 
or proprietor newspaper, for the 
publication therein of a “fair and true 
report of any judicial, legislative or 
other public and official proceedings, 
without proving actual malice in making 
the report.” To this section of the law 
was added the following: 

‘The last section does not apply to a 
libel contained in the heading of a re- 
report; or to any other 
added by any person concerned 
publication ; in the report of 


of a 


port; or in the 
matter, 
in the 


or 
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anything said or done, at the time or 
place of the public and official proceed- 
ings, which is not a part thereof.” 

It has been held that -headlines are 
privileged, if they are a fair index or 
synopsis of the proceedings or report 
but the privilege not cover new 
matter introduced in the headlines. 

No conclusion may be incorporated, if 
incorrect. 


does 


One of the fallacies current in news- 
paper offices is that by leaving out 
the name of an interested person in a 
libelous article, that person cannot sue 
the paper so doing. The very act of this 
evasion creates a ground of suspicion, 


that by close reasoning, will weigh all 
the more against the writer by such 
ostrich-like conduct. But, the statutes 
cover just this situation: 

“Leaving out the name of an inter 
ested person in a libelous article is not 
assurance that the person may not bring 
a libel suit. If that person can prove 
his or her identity, or is so described, 


and incidents narrated so that the 
can identify that person, the 
same as if he or she had been named.” 

One Chief Justice has promulgated 
the following: 


‘The 


reader 
case is the 


law cannot be eluded 
artful and disguised modes in which 
men attempt to conceal treasonable and 
slanderous meanings that 
in truth, language is published and cir- 
culated with intent to slander and de- 
fame others, though such intent is art- 
fully concealed by use of ambiguous, 
technical or conventional terms, or court 
phrases, any of the other thousand 
forms in which malice attempts to dis- 
guise itself.” 

Another delusion of 
newspaper writer is the 
safe 
he was informed by 
law is: “Ig 


by any 


and designs; 


or 


the ordinary 
idea, that he is 
from legal proceedings by saying 
so and so, for the 
is no defence to an action 
for publishing an article charging plain 
tiff with a crime that the charge 
made on information obtained 
others.” 


was 


What is a common error of judgment 


at the copy-desk is the delusion that a 
correction, or retraction, will save the 
newspaper from a suit at law; here 


again the law covers such a situation as 
follows: 
“A ret 


raction 


or apology does not 
excuse a defamatory statement, nor will 
it defeat an action for libel, but it will 


be considered by the court to show lack 
of malice, or ill-will, and therefore pre 
vent punitive damages.” 

Writers have at times nursed the fic- 
tion in their own inner consciousness 
that, if they infuse a fine line of humor, 
there can follow no libel suit to their 
handicraft, but, again comes the cold 
metallic dictum of the law which says: 

“Irony and jest will be construed 
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the court from the viewpoint of dam- 
ages only, and not from the humorous 
or sarcastic attitude of the author.” 

Another deceptive notion is to put the 
“punch” in the headlines and thereby 
be on the safe side of libel. Sometimes 
unwarranted liberty has been taken with 
a written report or article by the addi- 
tion of flaring headlines. Here comes 
into play two separate minds operating 
upon one line of thought and action. 

It is the unwritten law in many news- 
paper offices, that the copy-desk is the 
place to decorate an article by appro- 
priate headings by which the public may 
attracted to read the article, 
Decisions have held that headlines 
privileged, if they are a fair index 
synopsis of the proceedings or 
but the privilege not 
matter introduced in the headlines. It 

that an article may be 
free from injury although the headlines, 
defamatory, may the subject of a 
libel. 

This will 
trial in New 
not in the context, 
headlines, the 
withstanding the fact 
“affinity” had already 
in the community. 

The law has held, that the judiciary is 
best safeguarded by allowing the public 
to witness how the law is administered 
and publicity prevents the possibility of 
a miscarriage of justice. But, 


be 
are 
or 
report 
does cover new 
was discovered 


be 


recall 
York, 


the notable “affinity” 
where the word was 
but flamed out in the 
plaintiff recovered, not- 
that the word 
become a byword 


the pro- 


tection allowed the publisher of these 
proceedings goes no further than the 
proceedings itself. Any comment or 
conclusion, inference or innuendo incor- 
porated into an article are not facts, but 
conclusions, drawn from the facts, so 
that this matter if incorrect, is not a 
part of a fair and true report of a judi- 
cial proceeding, for an impartial report 
can. contain nothing but the facts and 
accurate comment. The code sets forth: 

“If the added statements are untrue 
or create an erroneous impression, they 
are just as libelous as any other false 
and defamatory matter and = destroy 
privilege.” 

In one where it did not at first 
reading appear that a libel was embraced 
in the reporter’s story or in the headlines, 
the former contained one paragraph that 
clearly indicated carelessness on the part 
of the writer and of the 
reader. 

There 
plaintiff, 


case 


also copy 


was no intention to injure the 
but the item read that “he was 
convicted and spent 30 days in jail.” 
The pronoun “he” was not meant as it 
stood, clearly the intention of the “he” 
(a captain of police had been convicted 
and sent to jail, which was true). -As 
the paragraph was about the plaintiff, 
it read, that “he” in the paragraph, was 
convicted and spent 30 days in jail. 
The jury took kindly to the explana- 
tion of the newspaper’s attorney and 
rendered a light verdict, in the sum of 
$500, which also served as a vindication. 
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~ The Print Paper Situation 


FFERS of first quality standard newsprint at $60 

a ton c.i.f. Atlantic ports and as low as $68 a 

ton f.0.b domestic and Canadian mills would seem 
to indicate much lower prices for 1922. 


Agitation of protection against the flooding of this 
market with cheap paper from Europe by Canadian 
and domestic paper interests will find little sympathy 
in Congress. 


Threats of reduced manufacture of tonnage in order to 
keep prices firm will not get our domestic or Canadian 
mills very far. 


Mills everywhere are short of orders and are only held 
back from price cutting, that might attract buying, 
-through some sort of an understanding or agreement. 


Newspapers will be very foolish to make their contracts 
for 1922 at open prices to be set by the manufacturer. 


We have had enough of this. 


I am in touch with a heavy possible supply of excellent 
European paper which I have tried out and which can 
be bought on basis of sample. 


Publishers requiring tonnage for 1922 will do well to 
consult me and save money. 








THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 
New York, August 31, 1921 
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SECRETARY 


Saskatchewan Association Will Con- 
tinue Advertising and Seeks Co- 
operation of Other Provinces— 

Wynn New President 


“That this executive of the Saskatchewan 
Press Association report to the convention in 
favor of a continuance of the advertising 
work as carried on during the past year; that 
the funds on hand and as earned from future 
operations, be utilized at the discretion of the 
executive in paying for the services of a sec- 
retary for such time as the funds permit; that 
the secretary’s time be devoted to developing 
new advertising business. for the association, 
and such other works as in the opinion of the 
executive shall further the general interests 
of the Press Association of Saskatchewan. 
Further a committee, consisting of R. G. Ash- 
win, S. N. Wynn and T. E. Scriver, be given 
authority to enter into arrangements with the 
Alberta and Manitoba Associations for cooper- 
ation in the matters suggested. The said com- 
mittee to report to the executive of the asso- 
ciation.” 

These were the principal resolutions 
passed at the fifth annual convention of 
the Saskatchewan Press Association 
held in Saskatoon recently. 

When the main resolution was dis- 
cussed the Manitoba delegates favored 
organizing a stock company to take over 
the business of the association and op- 
erate as extensively as was possible. 
Their proposal was that the company 
be composed of the members of the 
Press Associations of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia. 

A strong supporter of this motion 
was J. R. Lowe, editor of the Chaplin 
Outlook, who expressed the wish that 
when the company was organized, he 
might be allowed to buy the first share. 

It was resolved that employing job 
printers should be admitted as full mem- 
bers of the association. 

Election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President, S. N. Wynn, Yorktown 
Enterprise; past president, T. M. Mar- 
shall, Weyburn Review; vice-president, 
J. McDonald, Unity Courier; secretary- 
treasurer, R. G. Ashwin, Milestone Mail. 
Executive committee, F. W. G. Sargant, 
Kamsack Times; C. R. McIntosh, North 
Battleford News; E. N. Carter, Wilkie 
Press; T. E. Scriver, Wolseley News; 
H. T. Halliwell, Estevan Progress. 
Representatives to the Canadian Weekly 
Newspapers Association, the president 
and the secretary-treasurer. 

The secretary-treasurer’s statement 
showed total receipts for the year of 
$11,247.71, and expenditures of $10,800.- 
05, leaving a balance on hand of $447.66. 
This is in itself an indication of the ac- 
tive work carried on by the association. 

One of the outstanding addresses was 
that on “English as It Affects the Daily 
Work of the Newspaper Man,” by Pro- 
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ment of English, University of Sas- 
katchewan, while Professor Manley 
Chapman gave the delegates practical 
advice on what the farmer looks for in 
his weekly paper. 

An instructive paper on “System in 
the Front Office,” was read by David 
Miller, of the Western Press Ltd. Moose 
Jaw. The advantages of the cost sys- 
tem were pointed out, and while Mr. 
Miller did not recommend a full system 
as practiced in the big city offices, he 
thought it should be complete enough to 
show the printer where he was at a 
moment’s notice. A system could easily 
be evolved, he believed, which would do 
that, which could be altered or modified 
to suit the requirements of each partic- 
ular office. 

An illustrated lecture, showing the 
ideal treatment of type in setting adver- 
tisements was given by W. J. Keyes, 
instructor of the printing class at Kel- 
vin Technical School, Winnipeg. 

In a one-hour address on “Cost of 
Printing,” Walter P. Confarr, of Minne- 
apolis, made special reference to the 
Franklin Printing Price List which he 
recommended. Other speakers were E. 
N. Carter, of the Wilkie Press; Alex 
Dunlop, of the Neepawa (Man.) Press; 
S. N. Wynn, editor of the Yorkton En- 
terprise, and F. W. G. Sargant, of the 
Kamsack Times. 

The University of Saskatchewan en- 
tertained the visitors at dinner, at which 
James Clinkskill, president of the Board 
of Governors, acted as chairman. The 
principal speaker at this event was Wal- 
ter P. Kirkwood, of the University of 
Minnesota. 





Norwalk Reporters Duck Bombs 

South Norwalk (Conn.) newspaper- 
men are excited over threats to several 
reporters on the Hour and Sentinel as a 
result of stories written concerning 
Luigi Apicelli, proprietor of the Grand 
Union hotel in that city. Their concern 
increased when Black Hand warnings to 
Apicelli, attributed to the same source as 
those sent the reporters, materialized 
August 23 in a bombing episode which 
wrecked the hotel property. 





Represents Wilkes-Barre “Independent” 

Stevens, Gibbs & Baumann, Inc., 
newspaper advertising representatives 
of New York and Chicago, have been 
appointed to represent the Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.) Independent in the national 
field. 





Lewis with Salt Lake Agency 
A. H. Lewis, formerly in the art de- 
partment of the old Salt Lake City 
Herald, has joined the Glade Advertis- 
ing Agency of that city. 





LEDGER SYNDICATE 


News and Feature Services 


Maintain Prestige — Create Circulation — Attract Advertising 


NEWS SERVICES 
(Via leased wire or laid down in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco or Los Angeles.) 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
News Commentaries by Col. E. M. House, Rene Viviani, Marquis Okuma, 


FEATURE SERVICES 
Magazine Pages, Comics, Cartoons, Paris Fashions, Home Handiwork, Chil- 
dren’s Daily Story, Women’s Page Features, Marriage-Problem Serials, 
Detective and Mystery Serials, Daily and Weekly Short Stories, Per- 
sonality Features, Interview Service, Sports Features, Poultry, Farm and 
Garden Service, Daily Quiz Features, Fifteen “Midget Features” of 


Wu Ting Fang, etc. 


Stick Length. 


All Needs of a Distinctive Newspaper 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Salesmen traveling eastern Ohio, 
western New York state, as well 
as central Pennsylvania can very 
profitably and easily include Erie 


Erie offers a population unit large 
enough to be attractive—over 100,- 
000 in the city alone. The market 
is always certain to be in pretty fair 
shape. There is a stability in Erie 
that you will not find in most manu- 
facturing towns, because of its diver- 
sified industries. Conditions never 
can be absolutely dead as in one crop 
towns. 


Everyone is working harder for busi- 
ness this year. Route lists are being 
revised. 


Erie Daily*}Times 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - - 27,509 


Average for 6 months ending March 31, 1921 


Line rate 8c flat.’ ome Evenings except Sunday 


The Times serves Erie completely. 
Take your pencil and check the 
A.B.C. figures against the population. 
This means that adequate newspaper 
coverage is assured through one pa- 
per. In many instances your actual 
profit is likely to be greater than in 
some other cities though of larger 
population, but where advertising 
cost is increased through keen news- 
paper competition, and through the 
need of several papers for coverage. 


The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National Advertiser 


Representatives 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Atlanta 


New York San Francisco 
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SEVEN REASONS FOR USING DISPLAY LINOTYPES 












Saves Time in 
Composition 


Disptay type is set with the same ease as 
body matter. As the operator’s deft fingers 
move swiltly over the keyboard, line after 
line of big type is composed and justified. 


He sets type with ten fingers instead of two. 


Saves Time in 


Make-up 


Linorype DispLay comes to the make-up 
man in the form of slugs. Slugs don’t pi. 
Therefore the make-up man can work with 
a swiftness and sureness that would be im- 
possible if he were gingerly handling lines 


of single types. 
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DISPLAY LINOTYPES ARE USED IN MORE THAN NINETY MODERN NEWSPAPER SHOPS 








This advertisement is composed entirely of LiNoTyPe material 
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\ All-Slug Forms 


ae = basset No newspaper would think of 
— going back to hand-set meth- 
es aaa ure | ods for body type. And if the 
A ES = ; a Se) | Linotype is good for small 
Ee sak type, it’s just as good for big 
type. With the Display Models 
you can produce page forms 
that are from 98 to 100 per 


cent. machine set. 








Saves Storage Space 
 Wirn the Display Linotype you don’t 


store type, you make it just as it is 
needed. Instead of long rows of type- 

cases and storage cabinets you have a 
compact magazine-stand. In fifteen é 
seconds you can put one of these 
magazines on the machine and be 
ready to produce the type-face de- ® 
sired in requisite quantity. 
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New, Clean Type 


Linoryre type is used for only one 
job. It is always new and clean. 


Type that is put back in the cases to 
| be used again is bound to become 
: worn, dirty, and battered. And you 
can’t get good printing from old 
worn-out type. 


—and Plenty of It 


Tue Livoryer, in addition to being 
a composing machine, is a com- 
plete type-foundry. It makes its 
type as it goes. One font of matrices 
| ' gives you an unlimited quantity of 
type. A Display Linotype provides 
reserve equipment for any unusual 
demand. And it ends forever the 
time-wasting search for sorts. 


za. a anne. 
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SEVEN REASONS FOR USING DISPLAY LINOTYPES 














Vil 
No Distribution 


Inthe completely Linotype-equipped 
shop there is no time wasted picking 
out and distributing hand-set lines. 
Body type, display type, borders, 
rules, and spacing materials follow 
each other into the dump-cart. The 
men spend their time producing in- 


stead of distributing. 





Tuese are the big advantages of the Linotype System of setting display 
types: Keyboard composition, slug make-up, an unlimited quantity of 
new clean type, and non-distribution. Other methods of handling dis- 
play can boast of only one or two of these advantages, but the Display 
Linotype combines them ALL. 


In addition, the Mergenthaler Linotype Company offers the most com- 
plete range of Display Faces: one hundred and twenty-five faces of 
18-point and over to choose from. There are four different Display 
Linotype Models: 20, 21, 22, and 24. The nearest Agency will be 
glad to make an analysis of your display, show you just what you can 
save by setting it on the machine, and help you select the model best 
suited to your needs. 


’ a oo 2 ae ao 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
646 Sacramento St. 1100 So. Wabash Ave. 549 Baronne St. 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance St., Toronto 








THERE ARE FOUR DIFFERENT DISPLAY MODELS—ONE OF THEM IS EXACTLY SUITED TO YOUR NEEDS 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








Oil on Troubled News 


Gatveston, Tex., Aug. 10, 1921. 


To Epitor & PusiisHer: Public confidence 
in newspapers is a cherished asset with reput- 
able publications. Efforts toward verification 
of every story printed are cardinal principles 
with such publications, and should be with 
news-serving agencies. A recent instance of 
attempted imposition was brought to light at 
Galveston, Texas. About 3:30 o'clock on the 
morning of July 14th a man brought three 
messages to the Western Union office at Galves- 
ton; they were addressed to the United Press, 
New York; International News Service, New 
York and "Associated Press, New York. The 
messages stated that after an all-night con- 
ference President Obregon of Mexico had 
agreed to withdraw the export tax on oil, after 
having received semi-official advices that Presi- 
dent Harding would not place an import tax 
on oil. A general oil conference in Mexico 
was also forecast. The messages were signed 
‘“Miller, Galveston News.” 

The Associated Press immediately made in- 
quiries and quickly learned that no one by the 
name of Miller was in any way associated with 
the Galveston News and that the Galveston 
News had not used such a story. The results 
of a quick investigation showed that a man in 
no way connected with the Galveston News 
had filed the messages with an evident pur- 
pose of affecting the oil stock markets. In this 
he was partly successful for at least one of 
the Mexican oil stocks, on the New York 
market did go up five or more points, after the 
story was printed, but fell lower than the 
morning opening when the story was denied by 
the Associated Press later in the day. The 
press agencies using the original story seem- 
ingly did so with a knowledge of the uniform 
accuracy and general conservatism of the Gal- 
veston News, the name of which publication 
was attached to that of the fictitious name of 
Miller. 

The Galveston News had absolutely no knowl- 
edge of the messages until inquiries were made 
from New York by the Associated Press: it 
had absolutely nothing upon which to base even 
a thought that such oil tax withdrawals were 
under consideration and the use of its name 
was such as any common imposter or forger 
might make for nefarious purposes. It would 
be an excellent idea if telegraph companies 
would make an effort to verify names con- 
nected with stories that bear so important an 
allegation and if general news agencies would 
also be more careful in their acceptances of 
stories from persons other than their regularly 
employed writers or associates. Public con- 
fidence should not be eer with. 

JOHN F. LUBBEN, 
Manager, Galveston News. 


It Was The Evening Sun 


Battimore, Md., Aug. 27, 1921. 


To Epitor & PusiisHer: In your very inter- 
esting paper (issue of August 27) there appears 
on page 13 an article headed “‘Lamar’s De- 
fense of Burleson” in the course of which you 
refer to the Sun as having offered $500 to the 
Call defense fund and also the Sun having 
attacked Lamar editorially. 

In this you fall into an error quite common 
outside of Baltimore. The $500 contribution 
was made by the Evening Sun and the edito- 
rial you quote is from the Evening Sun. 

We of the Evening Sun are quite proud of 
the fact that we constitute a separate organi- 
zation and that we are able—and do—go about 
editorially on our own basis. It wounds us 
grievously when our friends fail to recognize 
the distinction and give credit to the Sun for 
the things which the Evening Sun plans and 


executes, 
J. E. MURPHY, Managing Editor, 
The Evening Sun, Baltimore. 





Buried Treasure in Print 


Lovisvitte, Ky., Ang. 18, 1921. 

To Epitor & PustisHer: “Here's that 
blooming bore again,’”’ I hear you muttering as 
you tear open the envelope, and then you will 
feel sure you are right when you discover it is 
on the same old subject, but the story in the 
September American Magazine just to hand, 
“Everything Is Possible,” by Isaac F. Mar- 
cosson, is one that I think should be read in 
every newspaper office in the country—and by 
every cub reporter in the world. Ten minutes 
ago I called up Malcolm W. Bayley of the 
Times and started the boys there reading it 
as most of the plot is laid in Louisville and in 
that office. 

The reason I am directing your attention 
to this interesting bit of autobiography is be- 
cause it is apt to be overlooked on account of 
the title. The same thing occured last year 
when B. C. Forbes told the story of his rise to 
fame and fortune in the November issue of 
the same magazine under the head: “My Ad- 
venture in Self Reliance.” After reading 
both of these stories it is difficult to say which 
little fellow showed the more “consistent per- 
sistency’’—the Jew or the Scot. Any way you 
take "em, such a combination is hard to beat. 

The trouble is too often the most interest- 
ing stuff appears under more or less ambiguous 
heads. For instance, the true and full story 
of Cobb’s interview with Kitchener at the be- 
ginning of the Great War, over which there 
was so much nonsense cabled back and forth 
across the Atlantic, appeared buried in. a_six- 


page contribution by Cobb in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post for July 10, 1920, entitled “Inside 
Stories." No one who ever read the original 
interview in the Post for December 5, 1914, 
should have missed this story of how it was 
written. In his explanation Cobb dilated at 
some length on the art of interviewing, be- 
sides printing two criticisms made by Kitch- 
ener of the Germans which he did not quote 
in his published interview, that would have 
stirred up things generally among the Tew 
tonic High Command if he had. 

As a contribution to current journalism— 
as well as a story of the Samuel Smiles Self 
Help order—I think Marcosson’s article is 
worth calling attention to. 

JAMES C. MOFFET. 


Wants Vigilance Fund Audit 
New York, August 27, 1921. 

To Epitor & PusiisHer: The work of the 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World is for the benefit of 
the great public. 

An appropriation of $100,000 has been set 
aside for the current year’s operations. 

It is suggested that as an example of keep- 
ing everything upon the open-and-above-board 
basis, the Committee show in detail how this 
appropriation is used. In the meantime, would 
it not be fair to show just what was done with 
the appropriation for the preceding year? 

Also, it is suggested that the establishment 
in question put its legal status clearly before 
your readers. The counsel for the association 
will realize the fairness of this intimation. 

To be blunt—is the Vigilance Department 100 
per cent altruistic (less reasonable operating 
expenses) or is it a cover for certain oppor- 


tunists ? 
ONE FROM MISSOURI. 





Vocabularies 
Liserty, Mo., Aug. 20, 1921. 
To Epiror & PusiisHer: I cannot permit 
the statement on page 10 of the August 13 
number concerning the vocabulary to go un- 
challenged. Professor Jones says the average 
educated individual uses about three hundred 
words. It seems to be the habit among some 
people to issue any sort of statement about the 
size of vocabularies just so it is startling 
enough. I venture that Professor Jones has 
no, figures whatever to back up his opinion. A 
study of some business letters years ago started 
most of this loose talk about vocabularies. The 
average college freshman knows and uses many 
times Professor Jones’ three » os ome which 
he says the educated person us 
F. CASPAR HARVEY. 


“Grasty’s Hat’ 


Paris, Aug. 9, 1921. 

To Epitor & PusiisHer: I want to thank 
you for the compliment of printing: Dr. Fin- 
ley’s verses on the hat and ask you to have 
some one cut out 10 or a dozen clippings 
from the issue of July 16 and send. them 
to me here with the bill for the damage. 

I read Epitor & PusiisHer weekly and en- 
joy it thoroughly. You have developed it into 
a splendid paper. 

Cuaries H. Grasty. 





It Was a Good Story 


To Epitor & PustisHer: You would have 
little difficulty convincing clients of the value 
of Epitor & PusiisHeR if you could show 
them the mail I am receiving in connection 
with the farm page story that you carried on 


August 6. 
FRED W. LEU, 
Toledo (Ohio) News-Bee. 





Plan New Wapakoneta Daily 


Final arrangements are now being 
made for the establishment of a new 
daily newspaper in Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
which will be known as the Wapakoneta 
Daily Republican. The publication is 
being financed with local capital, and W. 
B. Morey, former postmaster, will be 
general manager. It is planned to be- 
gin publication within the next few 
weeks. 





Daily Garment News Suspends 


The Daily Garment News, New York, 
suspended Aug. 26. According to the 
publishers, it will be re-organized and 
resume by Sept. 15. 





Discontinues Roto Section 


The Springfield (Ohio) News has 
discontinued its Sunday rotogravure 
section, effective August 28. 




















RECOGNIZE 


ILLINOIS 











and accept the profits it is bound to return to you 
now; as to make believe you can get on without 


Illinois 


Statistics Show and Practice Proves 





You Can’t Get On Without Illinois 





and you can’t make believe you’re covering Illinois 
the 


in a national campaign by 


mediums alone. 


To get the full benefit of the almost limitless market 
that Illinois offers, you have got to use the Illinois 


Daily Newspapers. 
direct touch with the market. 


These Illinois daily newspapers having the spirit of 
co-operation, do their bit by helping to merchandise 
advertised products rendering their services of par- 
ticular value to manufacturers who appreciate and 
reciprocate the co-operative spirit which helps to 
make the wheels of business go round. 


They and they alone put you in 


use 


of national 








.-(M) 
*Chicago Evening American ...(E) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(M) 
Chicago Herald-Examiner ....(S) 


Bloomington Pantagraph 


Chicago Daily Journal ....... (E) 
*The Chicago Daily News...... (E) 
Chicago Evening Post ....... (E) 
*Chicago Tribune ........... (M) 
*Chicago Tribune ...........- (S) 
*Lincoln Courier-Herald....... (E) 
*Moline Dispatch ............ (E) 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript. . (M&E) 
PURER Geaawdstecedeccs (E) 
Rock Island Argus ...... acacQaen 
*Sterling Gazette ........... - (E) 


Circu- 
lation 


17,774 
384,209 
335,331 
709,966 
116,829 
412,304 

44,021 
460,739 
787,952 

1,967 
9,899 
29,743 
22,585 
9,174 
4,790 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 


Rate for Rate for 
2,500 10,000 
Lines Lines 

.05 .05 
60 -60 
55 -55 
-75 -75 
26 .24 
65 -65 
.25 12 
70 .70 
1.00 1.00 
-02 .02 
.04 .04 
11 .09 
.075 -06 
.04 .04 
.03 -03 
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$85 IN PRIZES FOR YOUR 
CLEVEREST SALE 


(Continued from page 7) 








in the company is printed, in all the papers, 
with every title he bears. Crowds lined the 
street in front of the palace to see the car- 





ages go in and to guess who.was in each. 
Tomortal the Diplomatic Corps calls on King 
Christian, and tomorrow night King George 
commands us to attend the opera as his guests. 
Whether it’s the Court or the honors and the 
orders and all the social and imperial spoils 
that keep the illusion up, or whether it is the 
Old World inability to. change anything, you 
can’t ever quite decide. 

Another letter by Mr. Page, written 
to Sir Edward Gray, then British Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, is a wonder- 
fully accurate and complete description 


Editor & Publisher for September 3, 


was finishing it, and with his affectionate in- 
terest in everything I was doing, leaned over 


my shoulder, and was soon elaborating the 
map, and naming it. I shall never forget the 
thrill of Skeleton Island, Spy Glass Hill, nor 
the heart-stirring climax of the three red 


crosses! And the greater climax still when he 
wrote down the words “Treasure Island”’ at the 
top right-hand corner! And he seemed to 
know so much about it, too—the pirates, the 
buried treasure, the man who had been ma- 
rooned on the island. “Oh, for a story about 
it,’ I exclaimed, in a heaven of enchantment, 
and somehow conscious of his own enthusiasm 
in the idea. 

“Then after writing in more names he put 
the map in his pocket, and I can recall the 
little feeling of disappointment I had at losing 
it. After all, it was my map, and had already 
become very precious owing to its association 
with pirates, and the fact that it had been 
found in an old sea chest which had been lost 
and forgotten for years and years. But my 
stepfather took it away, and the next day at 


noon I was called up mysteriously to his bed- 
room (he always spent the mornings writing 
in bed), and the first thing I saw was my be- 


loved map lying on the coverlet. Still wonder 





of Col. House. It contains only 150 ing why I had been summoned so specially, 

. ad and not a little proud and expectant, I was 

words. Count them: told to sit down while my stepfather took up 

$85.00 CASH PRIZES FOR BEST STORY 

Every salesman in the United States and Canada, no matter what 
his line may be, is invited to send the story of his cleverest sale in com- 
petit ion for the prizes aggregating $85 offered by Eprror & PUBLISHER 
for the three best stories. No bona fide salesman is barred from com- 
peting. He may sell a manufactured commodity, wholesale or retail; 
space for newspaper, periodical, poster or billboard, ideas, suggestions, 
stories, books, life or casulty insurance, direct-by-mail offers, service or 
any other thing that takes him out among buyers as a regular and 


legitimate occupation, 


Awards will be made 
$50.00 for the best story. 


enough t 


Awards will be made by 


Agency 


United States or Canada. 


4. Stories must arrive at the 
the dates of 
close at 12 o’clock, noon, 


Ingenuity and initiative 
remaining 90 per cent. 





THE PRIZES 


as follows: 


$25.00 for the second best story. 
$10.00 for the third best story. 


For every story which does not win a prize, but which shows merit 
) be printed Eprror & PusiisHer will pay $1.00. 


THE JUDGES 
the following 


DON C. SEITZ, Business Manager of the New York World. 
WILLIAM H. JOHNS, President of George Batten Co., Advertising 


GEORGE W. HOPKINS, Vice-President and Gencral Sales Manager 
of the Columbia Graphophone Company. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


experience. 
signed by 


1. The story must not be longer than 
2. It must be a bona fide 
3. Stories must be written and 


office of 
a cctusies 1 and November 1. 
on 
5. Literary merit will count for only 10 per cent in judging stories. 
i shown by th 


3oard of Judges: 


300 words. 
salesmen working in the 


PUBLISHER between 
The contest will 


Eprror & 
November 1, 


e salesman will make up the 








Whether the sale was large or small, one cent or $1,000,000, does not 
matter. The cleverness shown by the salesman is the thing. 

“There is an American gentleman in London, some sheets of mz anuscript and began to re ad 
the like of wh« om I do not know. He is the aloud the first chapter of ‘Treasure Island.’ 
“silent partner” of President Wilson—that is é 
to ay he is the ae ere merece Another of the stories our friend 
and the nearest friend of the resident. e : : aes! ae : ee is 
is a private citizen, a tan without personal pointed out in the same paper was writ- 
political ambition, a modest, quiet, even shy ten by Sir Hall Caine, the famous Brit- 
fellow. He helps to make Cabinets, to shape ;_ . 7 p 
policies, to select. Judges and Ambassadors ish author. For completeness of de- 
and such like merely 4 vee pleasure of seeing scription, action and conclusion it is a 
that these tasks are we done. y ° on > 

“He is suffering from overindulgence in gem. Yet it has but 172 words. Read 
advising and he has come -here to rest. He is jt here: 
very eager to meet you. ‘ 

“I wonder if you would do me the honor I have shared with nearly all my fellow- 
to take luncheon at the Coburg Hotel with me novelists, living and dead, the chastening in- 
to meet him, either on July 1 or 3 or 5—if you fluence of adverse criticism without having 
happen to be free. I Shall have only you and Fielding’s robust indifference to the ‘judgment 

Ms; Fduae.” Bg of the judges who are unable to give proof of 

their commissions.” Some of my experiences 


Another story is by Lloyd Osbourne, 
stepson and collaborator of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, reprinted in the Times 
Review from an introduction to Steven- 
son’s famous “Treasure Island,” which 
had its genesis in the author’s brain 
when Osbourne was 12 years old. If 
you'll read it you'll know all that is 
worth knowing about the conception of 
the idea of “Treasure Island”; if you'll 
examine it you'll find it contains only 
292 words: 


“One rainy morning, busy with a box of 
I happened to be tinting the map of an 
Stevenson came in as I 


paints, 
island I had drawn. 


in this connection have seemed tragical enough 
at the time of their occurrence, but others 
have certainly been amusing. One of my nov- 
els was by accident reviewed twice within a 
few weeks in Truth. The first review said, 
as nearly as I can remember: 

‘No competent critic can doubt that this is 
a good and even a great story. 

“The other ran: 

‘Nobody but a fool would call this story 
even a moderately good one. 

“It was not difficult to get inside the guard 
of that attack, so I wrote to a rival paper, 
merely quoting the two articles and asking: 

“Who is the fool on Truth?’ 

“Afterward I heard that Labouchere himself 
was one of my two critics, and that he did not 
enjoy being chaffed on the subject.” 


It may be argued that Mr. Page had 


1921 


wide experience in literary matters. He 
had. On the other hand he was not at- 
tempting to produce literature when he 
wrote his letters, he was not limited to 
space and diplomacy does not lend itself 
to brevity of expression. Mr. Osbourne, 
of course, was well trained in writing, 
but he, also, was not confined to a cer- 
tain number of words when he wrote 
this wonderful bit of description. He 
didn’t have to keep it within 300 words. 
Doubtless, however, he thought he had 
used as many words as were necessary. 

It would be a pleasure to print here 
all the letters commending Eprtor & 
PupLisHer’s “My Cleverest Con- 
test, but forbids. Room is af- 
forded, for a few of the first 
to reach us. Here they are: 

D. S. Chambers, secretary, 
rill Company, Indianapolis: 


Sale” 
space 
however, 


Bobbs-Mer- 





The publishers get together, but not the men 
who are on the firing line. This plan of yours 
in Epitor & PustisHer will enable the real 
salesmen in the newspaper profession to place 
before their fellow newspaper men not only 
their ideas, but their real accomplishments in 
salesmanship. 

It is a step in advance and I am sure will 
be welcomed generally, not only by newspaper 
advertising managers and solicitors, but by 
publishers as well. 


C. Ironmonger, president, C. Ironmonger 
Advertising Agency, New York: 


These are times when every salesman must 
use his best efforts and arguments or fall 
behind in the race. Your contest should in- 
spire the salesmen who read your stories to 
use a little more ingenuity in putting across 
their sales messages. 

I consider it a public service on your part to 
start such a contest at this particular time. I 
have no doubt that the contest will be highly 
successful and productive of much real good. 


M. M. Lord, assistant publisher, Boston 
Herald: 
We are heartily 


in favor of your contest for 
“My Cleverest Sale.” 


We feel it would bring 


ee eee ae ey See out some new wrinkles on salesmanship in the 
. ~yerest Sale ” » 

Petes ally c ere ats ~ ies it’s vs advertising business which will be of ines- 
enebines gener a k q ers . 
seal ti dir ep the ri ‘ht ~ of the “rae timable benefit to us all. Any measure which 

z $s ected 2 - 5 - hi 4 s- . : 
7‘ clad paged nae can do that in any business is thoroughly 
iness. m glad to see a prize contest that worth while. 
doesn’t call for literary criticism of some sort. The man who goes farthest in the newspaper 
How I changed a “No” into a “Yes,” ought 
business is the man who can to the greatest 
to prove helpful and stimulating to us all, and extent take advantage of the collective expe 
shoul carry 3 ssage f ene sme : “aall : : gy ot 
ver et = apd ‘ihen : aoe = ‘ake ee nid rience and the collective brain power of his 
I cula o the man who thinks himse predecessors and contemporaries. I believe 
out of luck or who has fallen into a rut. this idea of yours will help 
It’s a beneficent scheme that you have de- . ; ; 
veloped and I congratulate the salesmen of P “ » 
country on it. Louis Wiley, business manager, New 
A. Schaef 4 ue ai j York Times: 
. Schaefer, advertisin irector - : : : 
Cesanen Sine Pee Fort Ww, Ind ournal This contest should bring out many inter- 
—_— pany, Fo Stes Pome) esting points, sidelights and triumphs of sales- 
Your contest is one of the best ideas I  manship of great assistance to other salesmen, 
have seen promoted. We have always been of experienced as well as inexperienced. here 
* opinion that there should be a convention will be an interchange of ideas which should 
r a meeting of all the advertising managers ‘ prove an impetus to them to put forth their 
the country at least once a year for the best endeavors. The plan is in itself a clever 
interchange of ideas that would work out to one and I hope for it all the success antici- 
mutual benefit of all concerned. pated. 








Selling the 
Sunday School 


A manufacturer in Indianapolis who owns a factory 
in a neighboring town last year financed weekly display 
ads in the local weekly of that town. These announce- 
ments urged the advantages of attendance on some 
Sunday school and were written by the local Pres- 


byterian pastor. 


The manufacturer knew that if the families who 
worked in his mills went to Sunday school he would get 
larger and better production. He himself believed the 
Bible an infallible rule of faith and life. 


Is there a public spirited man, or group of men, 
in your city willing to try the same experiment? 
Sell them this idea. 





Are You a Drifter? | 


—in morals and religion 


Some men float with the moral current, seldom making 
an effort to heed their conscience. 
a chance! 


Give your conscience 
Follow your best impulses tomorrow and 
hear Rev. J. L. Marrow preach at 8 P. M. on “Why 
God Loves You.” 


Presbyterian Church 


| 





This ad can be used in small space in regular church advertising. A file of these 
suggested church ads prepared by the Presbyterian Department of Publicity may 
help your solicitors later in the year. Headquarters of the Church Advertising 
Department of the A. A. C. of W. is 110 W. 40th Street, New York. 
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An Advertising Comparison,— Compared 


The following advertisement is being 
published by The Minneapolis Journal: 


“In the first six months of 
1921 The Journal led its near- 
est competitor by 1,073,058 
lines of local display advertis- 
ing. This is a lead of 31%.” 


Any such statement by The Journal 
is misleading to the advertising public. 


By common practice, business trans- 
actions and business comparisons are 
made subject to the act of God, casual- 
ties and strikes, including boycotts. 


In other words, comparisons between 
the business of two competitors are not 
properly made in periods where the 
business of one of them has been sub- 
stantially affected by a casualty or by 
some cause not connected with ordinary 
competition; and this is particularly 
true where such a casualty occurs be- 
cause and in the course of the defense, by 
the party damaged, of a cause which is 
of common interest to both parties con- 
cerned. 


For instance, if, during one-third of 
the period covered by The Journal’s 
comparison, The Tribune had been put 
out of business by reason of fire, earth- 
quake or strikes, thereby abnormally 
affecting its showing of advertising line- 
age, it would be misleading for The 
Journal to make unexplained and un- 
qualified comparisons of lineage for 
that period, especially when the records 
show that if such casualty had not inter- 
vened the comparison made would have 
been quite different, indeed, the reverse 
of that stated. 


Here Are 
the Facts:— 


In the ten years’ period previous to 
1921, while all conditions equally 
affected The Tribune and The Jour- 
nal, The Tribune had demonstrated its 
primacy in the Northwest, not only as to 
circulation but as to advertising patron- 
age, because: 


1. In 1920 the total advertising 
lineage of all classes in The Tri- 
bune exceeded that of The Journal 
by 221,512 lines. 

2. In every year from 1911 to 
1920 inclusive, The Tribune led The 
Journal in classified advertising 
and steadily increased its lead until 
in 1920 The Tribune published of 
this class 663.917 lines more than 
The Journal, and The Tribune main- 
tained its lead in classified during 
the first six months of 1921. 


3. In every year from 1912 to 


1920, inclusive, The Tribune led The 
Journal in foreign advertising. In 
1920 The Tribune published of this 
class 165.489 lines more than The 
Journal and continued its lead the 
first six months of 1921. 


1. In 1920 The Tribune's in- 
crease in local display advertising 
over the previous year exceeded the 
increase made by The Journal by 
84%, and in that year The Journal's 
previous yearly lead in local display 
of 17% to 19% over the Tribune 
was cut to less than 7%—thus show- 
ing The Tribune’s increase in local 
display which would surely put The 
Tribune ahead in that class in the 
year 1921, except for some cause in 
the nature of a casualty which, would 
make comparisons unwarranted. 


More Facts Showing 
1921 Comparisons 
Unwarranted :— 


On August Ist, 1920, both The 
Tribune and The Journal added 4e 
per line to their previous advertising 
rates, effective at that date, except 
that certain large local display 
advertisers, having contracts, would not 
take the new rate until their contracts 
expired, which generally was the 31st 
of December, 1920. Beginning with 
January Ist, 1921, certain large local 
display advertisers, who were then to 
take the new rate, not succeeding in their 
protest against the increase in both 
papers, devised a campaign to force both 
The Tribune and The Journal to recede, 
either in whole or in part, from this 4c 
per line raise. A business war developed 
in which certain large local display 
advertisers, on the one side, sngaged in a 
struggle against both The Tribune and 
The Journal, on the other side. The 
means of offensive attack by these local 
display advertisers was a withdrawal of 
their advertising and, after a dis- 
cussion among them as to whether such 
withdrawal was to be equably upon The 
Tribune and The Journal, or was to be 
centered upon one or the other, The 
Tribune was selected as the sole object 
of direct attack. This was because it 
was the strongest in circulation and hetd 
the primacy among all the Northwest 
mediums of advertising, and it was con- 
sidered that if The Tribune’s rate were 
broken The Journal would necessarily 
follow, where as the reverse might not 
be true. Moreover, as a stragetic meas- 
ure, it was decided not only to make The 
Tribune bear the brunt of the attack 
alone by withholding advertising from 
it, but, also, at the same time, to increase 
over the normal proportion the local 
display in The Journal and thereby em- 
phasize the punishment which The Tri- 
bune, standing for itself and vicariously 
for The Journal, should suffer. 


For two months this attack was waged 
on The Tribune and by eight local ad- 
vertisers alone over 456,000 lines of 
local display were abnormally withheld 
from The Tribune and over 74,000 lines 
were abnormally added to The Journal; 
so that in those two months The Journal 
gained over The Tribune in the local 


display of eight merchants by more than 
520,000 lines. This Journal gain was 
only because The Tribune was com- 
pelled by circumstances to stand in the 
front of the fight for itself, and for The 
Journal, the sole sufferer, and with The 
Journal in the rear, not only unharmed, 
but with its local display lineage abnor- 
mally improved. 


The Tribune stood alone in its defense 
of both itself and of The Journal, and 
stood firm because it and The Journal 
knew, and had demonstrated the fact, 
that the rates it was fighting for were 
far less than the increased production- 
costs of newspaper publication would 
reasonably warrant. 


Nevertheless, the reduction of the rate 
which was attacked by the local display 
advertisers was finally made, not by The 
Tribune, but by The Journal, and this, 
too, without consultation with or notice 
to The Tribune, 

The Tribune made a just fight for 
itself and for The Journal. The Journal 
quietly crawled from far rear lines of 
the struggle, where it had been fattening 
to the disadvantage of its defender and, 
while The Tribune was still fighting at the 
front, secretly made its own terms with 
utter disregard of its ally still defending 
alone the common cause. 


Some Pertinent 
Questions :— 


Should not, therefore, The Journal’s 
comparison of mere figures be also com- 
pared with the undisputable facts above 
specified ? 

The following questions are sug- 
gested: 

1. Independent of the question of 
the correctness of its figures, (and they 
are wrong) should such a comparison 
as that stated by The Journal be made 
without even hinting that conditions 
during at least one-third of the six- 
months’ period were extremely ab- 
normal? 


2. Should The Journal be allowed to 


capitalize for its own advantage the 
crippling which The Tribune suffered in 
its fight for The Journal? 
3. Is the comparison stated by The 
Journal honest or fair, either 
To The Journal itself? 
Or, to The Tribune? 
Or, to local display advertisers, 
many of whom are not informed of 
the facts? 
Or, especially, to foreign or national 
advertisers who are still more remote 
from knowledge of the facts? 


Or, to the public generally? 


ROME G. BROWN, 
President and Executive Manager 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 


No 
~ 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND THE CONFERENCE 
NE of the most significant political develop- 
ments of the last few months is the insistent 
demand of the public to participate in the di- 
rection of affairs that affect its interests. The New 
York Evening Post in commenting upon the fact 
says that it first made itself manifest when the bill 
alling for a Conference on the limitation of ar- 
mament was before Congress, 

“From every section of the country,” it continues 
‘came an unceasing demand for its acceptance until 
President, Senate and House all gave way. Senator 
Borah deserves the greatest credit for his vigorous 
fight on behalf of his amendment, but it was the 
public which transformed him from the leader of an 
ipparently forlorn hope into a victor. There has 
seldom been a finer instance of the rallying of a 
nation to a statesman’s support.” 

The Evening Post very properly remarks that 
public sentiment does not work automatically. It 
matters little what the public thinks if it does not 
take the trouble to lift up its voice. 

That the same public opinion that urged the hold- 
ing of the Arms Conference is now declaring itself 
in favor of open sessions is shown by the hundreds 
of letters and printed editorials on the subject that 
have been received by the Eprror & PusLisHER and 
which are being reproduced from week to week in 
these columns. 

Newspapers of every section from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Hudson Bay and from New York to the 
Golden Gate are almost unanimous in their support 
of the open sessions movement, but if it is to be 


made successful a public sentiment must be created’ 


that will sweep away all opposition when the subject 
comes up for action before the conferees at their 
opening session. 

The people of the United States were the first to 
insist that the proceedings of the world-power dele- 
gates to this most important of all conferences since 
the war shall be open to the public. We are sick 
and tired of secret treaties and diplomatic agree- 
ments and therefore want the full light of publicity 
thrown upon the proceedings, and yet Senator Lodge, 
in utter disregard of public opinion, told his asso- 
ciates a few days ago that it would be “wholly out 
of place, futile, bad manners and leading to nothing” 
for our representatives at the Limitation of Arma- 
ments Conference to urge the holding of open ses- 
sions! This is absurd 





It is time that Americans declare their views on 
the big questions of the hour in no uncertain tones, 
even though they may not agree with those of Old 
World diplomats. In the opinion of Epitor & 
PusLisHErR, instead of being “bad manners” to let 
foreign delegates know what the opinion of our 
people upon open sessions is, it would be “good 
manners,” because it would give those visitors from 
abroad who may have similar views, the courage 
to break away from precedent. 

What the newspapers need to do now is to ex- 
to their readers the evils of secret diplomacy. 
hey should make plain the fact that unless full 
publicity is given to every stage of the proceedings 
of the Arms Conference our country may be im- 
perilled by the action taken, in spite of the united 
efforts of our own representatives to prevent it. 
If the work is thoroughly and efficiently done the 
President and the Conference will be compelled to 
give serious attention to American public opinion 
and yield to the insistent and righteous demand that 
all agreements be made in the open. 








AS a newspaper owner the moral right to do 
what he pleases with his publication when it 

is ostensibly conducted for the benefit of the com- 
munity it serves? If he has a spite against a man 
who stands high in the estimation of his fellows 
because of his real worth, should he use its columns 
to lambaste him? Should he disregard the rights of 
others to further his own purposes, either socially 
or politically? Is it not time that the editor who 
endeavors to be just ‘and fair in his attitude on all 
questions affecting the public, and that regards his 
newspaper as the conservator of all its interests, is 
the one who best serves his readers and all fellow 








AN AMERICAN’S CREED 
Compiled by Cuartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


HEN said Jesus unto His disciples, “Verily 
I say unto you, That a rich man shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And 
again I say unto you, It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
(Mat. xix :23, 24.) 
“God is a Spirit: and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
(St. John iv :24.) 


“Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; 
and though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing.” (I. Cor. xii:I, 2.) 











HE New York American is publishing a series 

of clever promotion advertisements under the 
general title of “Messages of Praise,” from prom- 
inent men and women high in the ranks of life. 
The title plate presents the words in white letters on 
a black background, the ornamental decoration con- 
sisting of a female figure in the act of blowing a 
trumpet. Below, at the right, is a picture of the 
person whose letter is reproduced, and at the left 
an editorial comment. The advertisements occupy 
twelve inches across three columns. Because of a 
judicious use of black and white and the wel! 
balanced arrangement of type masses the messages 
dominate the pages upon which they appear. 


HAT ours is a nation of daily newspaper readers 

is shown by the census figures of 1919, just pub- 
lished, which give the total circulations for that 
year as 11,270,559,316 copies, or 106.6 per capita. 
This is at the rate of 32,735,937 copies a day. That 
we are also a nation of newspaper advertisers is 
evident from the value of the amount of advertising 
carried, $407,760,301. These figures give some idea of 
the magnitude of the newspaper publishing business. 
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KEEP OUT OF THE RUT IN ADVERTISING 
O* gets very tired seeing the same illustrations 


in trade paper advertisements week after week 

The repetition evil is not so great in American 
as in English publications. For many years an Eng- 
lish dealer in stereotype and linotype metals named 
Jubb used in his ads a picture of himself seated 
on the top of a pile of metal ingots. Recently he 
has been induced to drop the illustration and sub- 
stitute for it a much smaller picture of himself, with 
the result that his advertisements are more attractive 
and therefore more likely to be read. 

It is a good plan to keep out of the rut in adver- 
tising as in other things. Variety is always desirable 
in continuous advertising. If a manufacturer uses 
the same kind of type in the same way month after 
month in marketing a single product or group of 
products the public gets the impression that it is the 
same advertisement they have read before and so 
skip it in running over the page. 

In retail advertising the case is different. The wise 
merchant confines himself to one or two kinds of 
type and a uniform plan of display. The public 
identifies his announcements without looking at the 
name plate. The messages are never the same be- 
cause of the wide variety of the goods he has to sell. 
Therefore when he reader picks up his daily paper 
and sees the merchant’s ad he knows that it is a 
different one than he read yesterday or last week 
and he will look it over to see what it contains that 
is new. The retailer’s copy has, or should have, an 
inherent news interest. 

But even the retailer will find it to his advantage 
to vary his method of presentation. If he has been 
skeletonizing descriptions of articles offered and 
quoting prices, let him drop that plan, and try mak- 
ing his advertisements newsy —telling something 
about the goods that will awaken the interest of the 
reader. 

Lazy ad writing is an evil that ought to find no 
lodgment in any selling organization. It wastes 
money, it lacks punch, it is inexcusable. 


WHAT IS IT WORTH TO YOU? 


N an endeavor to interest your readers why 
wouldn’t it be a good scheme to invite answers 
to the following question? “What is your esti- 

mate of the value to you in dollars and cents of 
(naming your own daily or weekly) each year?” 

The publication of the letters you receive will not 
only make an attractive feature for several issues 
of your paper, but it will set people to thinking of 
the important part your newspaper plays in their 
daily lives. You will be surprised at the character 
of the replies that will come to you. Some of the 
writers will express their inability to place a mone- 
tary value upon the service it renders, while many 
others will name a figure far in excess of the sub- 
scription price of the paper set as fair by the pub- 
lisher. 

A curious characteristic of most people is that 
they will protest that $7 to $9 a year is too much 
to pay for any newspaper, and yet when asked to 
place a value upon its usefulness to them they will 
quote an amount that would pay the subscription 
half a dozen times. 

If the average man or woman had to give up the 
reading of all publications save one, the home paper. 
with its budget of news about the people and events 
of the city and its survey of world happenings, would 
be the one they would retain. Life without news- 
papers would indeed be dreary and barren to most 
people. 





HEN the attention of the Chicago Tribune 

was called to the inconsistency of publishing 
on one page an advertisement of an automatic pistol 
and on the other an editorial advocating the complete 
elimination of the manufacture and sale of pistols 
and revolvers for any except police and military 
purposes, that newspaper promptly announced that 
it would accept no new contracts for such adver- 
tising. The Tribune was not obliged to take this 
step because the editorial department frequently steps 
on the toes of advertisers, but in this instance it did 
the right thing. Other newspapers might profitably 
follow its example. 
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PERSONAL 








D B. WORTHINGTON, editor and 

* publisher of the Beloit (Wis.) 
News, has returned to Beloit after sev- 
eral months spent in California 

E. F. Younger, editor-in-chief of the 
Chicago Tribune leased wire news sys- 
tem, is in New York superintending the 
opening of the system’s bureau in the 
New York Daily News building. From 
this office cable dispatches and eastern 
news will be sent out to all points on the 
Tribune’s wires and will also relay the 
Tribune’s reports to South American 
and Canadian clients. 

L..C. Earnist, vice-president and bus- 
iness manager of the United Press, has 
returned from a vacation trip to the 
Adirondacks. 

Norman B. Black, publisher of the 
Fargo (N. D.) Forum, has returned 
from a trip through Europe. He at- 
tended the convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. He left Fargo 
May 14. 

Jackson S. Elliott, assistant general 
nanager of the Associated Press, and 
Arthur Thompson, secretary to the gen- 
eral manager, are spending a week in 
Washington, D. C. 

Marcellus E. Foster, publisher of the 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, with Mrs. 
Foster and Miss Madora Foster, are 
vacationing at the Ritz-Carlton in At- 
lantic City this week. They will begin a 
two-weeks’ visit at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, September 4. 

Robert Cary, the New York-St. Paul 
poet, is contributing prose sketches to 
the literary page of the St. Paul Daily 
News. Laurence C. Hodgson (“Larry 
Ho”), mayor of St. Paul, also writes 
regularly for this page, which is under 
the editorship of Thomas Alexander 
Boyd. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Flicker have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Alma, to Elmer Pfriem. Mr. 
Flicker is one of the publishers of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, Telegram and 
Sunday Post, going to Bridgeport from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. Mr. Pfriem is 
advertising manager of the three Post 
Publishing Company's papers. 

Frederick W. Enwright, publisher of 
the Boston Telegram and Lynn Tele- 
gram-News, recently made an automo- 
bile trip over the Mohawk Trail. 

Ralph Turner, of the United News, 
and Miss Lyle Hayes, of Kansas City, 
were married August 25 at the home of 
the bride and last Wednesday sailed for 
England where Mr. Turner will succeed 
A. E. Johnson on the staff of the Lon- 
don Bureau of the United News. Mr. 
Turner was in Japan and Mexico before 
his transfer to Washington, Mrs. Tur- 
ner was in the office of Secretary Baker 
during the war. <A. E. Johnson has 
been transferred from the London to 
the Washington bureau of the United 
News. 

Charles S. Crane, treasurer and man- 
ager of the Honolulu Advertiser, is in 
San Francisco making his first trip 
away from the Hawaiian Islands since 
his birth 58 years ago. He plans an ex- 
tended Eastern trip. His son, Ezra J., 
will enter Wisconsin University for a 
course in journalism, 

Edmund W. Booth, editor of the 
Grand Rapids Press, is recovering from 

serious illness and major operation 
which he underwent on July 16. He 
has left the hospital and expects to 
come East shortly for a few weeks at 
the Atlantic seashore. 
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Victor F. Lawson, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Chicago Daily News, is 
spending his vacation at Green Lake, 
Vis. 

P. C. Eastment, general manager of 
the McClure Syndicate, New York, re- 
turned August 31 on the Olympic from 
a six weeks’ trip abroad, after spending 
most of his time in England. Mr. East- 
ment arranged for a series of article 
by Philip Kerr, for five years secretary 
to Lloyd George, to appear about the 
time Lloyd George visits America. 

Irwin Barbour, general manager and 
vice-president of the Wheeler Syndicate, 
New York, returned August 29 from a 
stay of nearly a year in Australia and 
New Zealand. Mr. Barbour, who 
opened an office in Sydney, says that Aus 
tralians are enthusiastic over American 
features, particularly the full-page comic 
strips which they are seeing for the 
first time. He returned via the Pacific 
Coast, landing at Vancouver. 

Viscount Northcliffe was officially wel- 
comed at Auckland, N. Z., where he ar- 
rived on his world-circling tour Au- 


gust 27. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


O. HAMMOND, financial editor 

* of the Toronto Globe, has just re- 

turned from a vacation spent with Ho- 

ratio Walker, member of the Royal Ca- 

nadian Academy, at the latter’s home on 
the Ile d’Orleans in the St. Lawrence. 

Andrew D. Clarke, city editor of the 
Toronto Globe, is spending his holidays 
at the Globe Park, near Port Dover, 
Ont. 

H. B. McKinnon, who has been writ- 
ing a series of letters to the Toronto 
Globe, describing trade conditions in 
Ontario and in Montreal, and who has 
recently returned from a tour of investi- 
gation of the Fort Norman oil regions, 
is leaving for a holiday in Western 
Ontario. 

Miss Isabel Armstrong, who has been 
editor of the Woman’s Page of the To- 
ronto Daily Star for the past two years, 
is leaving that paper to'join the staff of 
the London (Ont.) Advertiser. She will 
be succeeded on the Star by Miss Kate 
Miles, who has been on sick leave for 
some months. 

John Ryder, formerly newspaper man 
in St. Paul, Omaha, Springfield, Mass., 
and other cities, ,jhas been made news 
editor of the Northwest News Bureau in 
St. Paul, succeeding George T. McCon- 
ville, who has been transferred to the 
Associated Press day relay desk in St. 
Paul. Mr. Ryder was connected with 
the old St. Paul Globe for 18 years, and 
went from the Globe to the Omaha Bee. 

W. H. Powell, managing editor of the 
Ottumwa (la.) Courier, has been spend- 
ing two weeks in St. Paul and at White 
3ear Lake, near the latter city. Powell 
formerly was a St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis newspaper man. 

J. Ham Johnson, head of the copy 
desk of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, has 
resigned to take a secretaryship in Japan. 

Conger Reynolds, formerly managing 
editor of the Chicago Tribune’s Paris 
edition, is recovering from an attack 
of tuberculosis at the Government hos~ 
pital at Oteen, N. C., and expects to re- 
sume his work in Paris soon. 

Edmund Travis, manager editor of 
the Austin (Tex.) Statesman, is visit- 
ing New York. 

Max Bentley, managing editor of the 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, spent a week 
in the Frio Canyons as the guest of S. 
Deane Wasson on a fishing trip. Mr. 
3entley will write a story about the 
Frio Canyons as a _ proposed state 
park site, and will publish pictures 





FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 








E ROY SAYLES, the general man- 

ager of the Canadian Weekly 
Newspapers Association, is prominent 
in newspaper cir- 
cles and Press 
Association 
work. He was 
connected with 
daily newspapers 
forseveral 
years, until 1910, 
when he entered 
the weekly field 
as proprietor ofa 
Western Ontario 


1 


weekly. In the 





past ten years he 
E. Roy Saytes has been three 
times chairman 
of the weekly section of the Canadian 
Press Association, and in the year 1919, 
president of the Canadian Press Asso- 
ciation. When the latter branched into 
three separate organizations, Mr. Sayles 
was chosen as the general manager for 
the weeklies, with offices at Toronto, 
Canada. 


of the scenes there in the roto- 
gravure section of the Chronicle Mr. 
Wasson has been spending his summer 
vacation acting as secretary of the Sa- 
binal Chamber of Commerce. He re- 
turned to San Antonio September 1 as 
representative of the Brownsville Her- 
ald. 

Mrs. Lydia Keck Wiggins, woman’s 
page editor of the Springfield (Ohio) 
Morning Sun, is spending her vacation 
in New York and other eastern points. 

Joseph D. Hurley, plant manager of 
the Boston Post, and Miss Margaret 
Alice Strickland, have announced their 
engagement. It is understood that the 
marriage will take place in 
autumn. 


the early 


Osman W. Brown, of the editorial 
staff of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- 
News, is on vacation at his former home 
in Norway, Me. 

Josiah Jones, assistant city editor of 
the Boston Telegram, has been enjoying 
a week’s vacation. 

Charles E. Flynn has joined the staff 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News. 


Miss Margaret C. McCarthy, covering 
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society events for the Lynn (Mass.) 
Telegram-News, has returned from va- 
cation. Miss Ruth Howe, who substi- 
tuted, will continue on the Telegram- 
News staff. 

Leo Finen, formerly on the Haverhill 
(Mass.) Gazette, has joined the staff 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News. 

José Bornn, Jr.. New York corres- 
pondent of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, of which his father is managing 
editor, has resigned to go with the Ring- 
less Piston Company, Chicago. His 
place is being filled by George M. White, 
who was his assistant from the time of 
the organiztaion of the New York bu- 
reau. 

William Callanan, 
suffalo Enquirer, has joined the city 
staff of the Buffalo Courier. 


formerly of the 


Lee S. Stengel, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Journal, recently joined the local 
staff of the Philadelphia Record. 

Miss Gertrude Otten has resumed her 
work as assistant Sunday and society 
editor of the Springfield (Ohio) News, 
following an absence of several weeks in 
the west 

T. N. Pratt, assistant managing editor 
of the Springfield (lll.) State Register, 
has returned from a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion spent in Boston and other eastern 
points 

William H. Nicholas, Jr., formerly 
with the Pittsburgh Dispatch, has gone 
to the Associated Press and is now sta- 
tioned in the Chicago office. 

Walter L. Patteson, editorial writer 
and staff poet of the Springfield (IIL) 
State Register, is spending his vacation 
in Milwaukee 

W. E. Vincent, formerly city editor 
of the Litchfield (Ill.) Courier-Herald, 
has joined the staff of the Springfield 
(Ill.) State Register as a reporter. 

William Harris, of the Buffalo Times 
staff, was seized with a recurrence of 
shell shock while in the Times office. 
He is in a Buffalo hospital slowly recov- 
ering. Harris was badly gassed and 
shocked while with the A. E. F. in 
France. 

John J. Maney, managing editor of 
the Batavia (N. Y.) Daily News, ad- 
dressed members of the Olean (N. Y.) 
Kiwanis Club and American Legion offi- 
cers. Mr. Maney’s subject was “The 
Spirit of the Times.’ 

Charles E. Hewitt, managing editor of 
the North Tonawanda (N. Y.) News, 








Frederic J. Haskin answers more questions 


than any other individual in the world — 
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has been elected secretary of the Niag- 
ara County Pioneers’ Association. 

Miss Jean O’Connor, daughter of Mrs. 
Margaret O’Connor, and Irving J. 
Scully, St. Louis correspondent for the 
Associated Press, were married there on 
August 31 

E. T. Grether, formerly a sport writer 
for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, has 
been appointed chief deputy to the Mis- 


souri State Game and Fish Commis- 
sioner, with headquarters at Jefferson 
City. 


John W. Jocks, editor of the Mont 
gomery (Mo.) Standard and 
preside nt of the Missouri Press 


former 


Asso- 


ciation, is ill in St. Luke’s Hospital, St. 
Louis. 

J. J. Dodds, managing editor of 
Brownsville (Pa.) Telegraph, com 
menced his annual vacation September 


8. He will be in his camp on Lake 
Talon, Ontario, for the next few weeks, 
fishing and photographing. Mr. Dodds 


will experiment this year in stereoscopic 


work, with the view of making a series 
f spe cial slides for stereoscopic lan- 
tern projection. 

Robert K. Carnegie, night editor of 


the Ottawa 


Press, Ltd., has been transferred to the 
head office of the ts] 


bureau of the Canadian 
P., Toronto. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
ARTHUR W. CRAWFORD, general 
“™“ manager of the Tribune 
Syndicate Service, has returned to his 


Chicago 


Chicago headquarters after a business 
survey of the East in company with 
Frank J. Markey, Eastern representative. 

Purnell former 
manager of the Montgomery 


Glass, advertising 
Advertiser, 
whose wife obtained a divorce recently 
after he had been missing for several 
years, was remarried to her August 235. 


ee 
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Mr. Glass disappeared in 1914 and was 
recently found by his father, Frank P. 
Glass, former publisher of the Bir- 
mingham News, in Newark, N. J. 

Kendal Stuart, formerly of New York, 
now advertising manager of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, is on a visit to New 
York and other Eastern cities. 

Robert W. Orr has resigned as man- 
ager of the plan and media department 
of the Dorland Agency, Inc., New York, 
and is now connected with the national 
advertising department of the Philadel 
phia Bulletin. 


Chester Welch, manager of the clas- 
sified advertising department of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, has re- 
signed. 

Miss Annie 
Lynn ( Mass.) 
turned from a 


William Donahue, 
manager of the 


Berkley, cashier of the 
Telegram-News, has re- 


week’s vacation. 


advertising 
Tribune, has 
financial ad 
vertising also, succeeding Tom Lowery, 
who has left the staff. John Heck will 
assist Mr. Donahue on the financial bus 
iness. 


local 
Chicago 
been placed in charge of 


Sterling B. Parkinson has taken charge 
of the Investor’s Guide of the Chicago 
Tribune, succeeding C. W. 
who died recently. 


Emerson, 


Julius Johnston of the local display 
advertising force of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press, has gone to the 
Omaha Daily News. His i 
Eugene Allard, who is transferred from 
the service department. 


successor 1S 


Sidney D. Long, manager of business 
and circulation of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Daily Eagle, has returned from a trip to 
his birthplace and former home, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. On his return he told the 
Eagle’s readers of evidences of Hoosier 
prosperity seen on his visit. 


L. C. Hazelton, formerly interested in 
the Ingersoll (Ont.) Daily Chronicle, 
which recently suspended publication, 
has joined the staff of the Woodstock 
(Ont.) Sentinel-Review. 


Sam Poole, New York representative 
of Power Farm Dealer of St. Joseph, 
Mich., who has been ill with appendicitis, 
is able to be out again. 


J. M. Peterson, for the past seven 
years with the Chicago Tribune in va- 
rious branches of the advertising de- 
partment, has joined the foreign adver- 
tising staff of the Scripps Newspapers. 
Mr. Peterson will be located in the Chi- 
cago office after October 1. 


WITH THE AD AGENTS 


[iss EVA HALL, who has been with 
the Murray Howe Agency, New 
York, has gone to the Dorland Adver- 
tising Agency, 9 East 40th street, New 
York, as space buyer. 


Leon H. Goldman, client executive of 
the Adamars Company, St. has 
resigned to become general sales man- 
ager of the Ruche-Coopersmith Bed 
Company. He also will have charge of 
the advertising. 


Louis, 


George S. Dyer, a cousin of the late 


George L. ‘Dyer, has started a merchan- 


dising and advertising service at 562 
Fifth avenue, New York. 
P. W. Fowler, who has been with 


Critchfield & Co., Chicago, for twelve 
years, serving as vice-president and also 
secretary, retired from that company 
September 1. He will take a vacation 
before re-entering active business. 

Miss Amie R. Brunn has left the 
Portland (Ore.) office of the Botsford- 
Constantine Advertising Agency to es- 
tablish an advertising service of her own. 


She is prominent in Portland newspaper 
and advertising circles, having been con- 
nected with the editorial staff of th 
Telegram and previously advertising 
manager of the Lipman, Wolfe & Co. 
department store. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
M S. BINNEY, who went from Omaha 


to St. Louis to become advertising 


manager for the Traffic Motor Truck 
Corporation, and later went with th: 
Ross-Gould Advertising Agency, has 


gone to Omaha, where he will engage in 
other business. 


Miss Anna M. McLean, of the John 
B. Woodward Company, has returned 
from a vacation trip to Porto Rico. 


W. F. Davie has resigned as advertis 
ing manager of the Central Shoe Com 
pany, St. Louis, to be assistant manager 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 


F. Hansen, for the past 14 years ad- 
vertising and sales manager of the C. F 
Mueller Macaroni Company, Jersey City, 
has general man 
ager of the Warner Macaroni Company, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


resigned to become 


Charles Henry Mackintosh, President 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, spoke at a dinner meeting of 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis at 
Hotel Statler August 25. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh stopped on his way from Spring- 
field, Ill., to Kansas City. He repeated 
here the story he is telling the retailers 
in the smaller cities in his efforts to 
strengthen the weak link in the chain 
of advertising—the retail merchant and 
his clerks. 

A. P. Opens Olympia Bureau 

The Associated Press has opened a 
bureau in Olympia, Wash., with B. H. 
Christian as correspondent in charge. 
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satisfaction, and 


Middle Western Branch 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, II. 








General Offices: 


Canadian Representatives—Toronta, Type Foundry Co., 


a ROTTS 


Standardization— 


Mr. Publisher and Mr. Printer—Some day you are going to install new line casting com- 


Before you do this, you should, for Economy, for Increased 
Production, for Dependability 


Study Intertype Standardization 


5.000 Standardized Intertypes in various models are nou 


each sntertype sold is a Salesman 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF “THE BETTER MACHINE” 
50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Southern Branch 
160 Madison Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


Ltd., Toronto 


within itself for another. 


Montreal 


giving entire 


Pacific Coast Branch 
86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Winnipeg Regina 
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of the Hour! 
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Se | or 
i Se White in Color—of Uniform Tensile Strength 
>) 
white in color, not gray and muddy looking. But its color is only 
one of many virtues, Its tensile strength is high and uniform. It 
is made of the best quality of wood pulp. Is wound on iron cores, or on 
fibre cores with metal tips. Comes from mills so situated geographically 
as to give virtually every publisher the economic advantages of low freight 
rate hauls. Carried in standard sizes in sheets and rolls by our distributors YAN 
to speed up shipment on urgent call. Better paper. Better service. Greater (EP) 
economy in the long run. Standard among publishers of large and small 
dailies alike since we first produced it twenty-five years ago, 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS—STANDARDIZED PAPER 
J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago Mutual Paper Company Seattle 
Standard Paper Company Milwaukee Endicott Paper Company Portland 
Butler Paper Company Detroit Butler American Paper Company 

Central Michigan Paper Company Grand Rapids New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Mississippi Valley Paper Company St.Louis National Paper & Type Company New York 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Company Kansas City ’ OVERSEAS 

Southwestern Paper Company Dallas National Paper & Type Company, Latin America 
Southwestern Paper Company Houston Thomas W. Simmons & Co.,Inc. 

Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles Hong Kong, Shanghai, China 
Pacific Coast Paper Company San Francisco Patten Company, Ltd. Honolulu, H. L 


Butler Paper 


BUTLER PAPER IS BETTER PAPER 
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NOTES OF ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CLUBS 








HE clubhouse of the Poor Richard 

Club is being “all fixed up” for the 
Fall and Winter season. The kitchen 
facilities are being enlarged, arrange- 
ments are being made for a summer 
garden in the rear of the clubhouse— 
the garden to be enclosed in a ten foot 
stone wall; and the interior of the build- 
ing is being repapered and painted. 
While the repairs and improvements 
have been under way the clubhouse has 
been closed; but it will be opened with 
the first club luncheon of the Fall, on 
September 6. 

A vigorous campaign has been launch- 
ed by the Birmingham Advertising Club 
for a bigger and stronger club, with F. 
P. Lorentz as chairman. R. B. Vail 
and H. I. Parrish will assist in securing 
new members and strengthening the or- 
ganization. Other committee chairmen 
elected are: Finance, F. I. Leighton; 
Program, W. J. Barrett; Publicity, Mau- 
rice Lackey. 

An advertising club is being organized 
by the Everett (Wash.) Y. M. C. A. 
Meetings will be held during the lunch- 
eon hour and discussion will be of the 
round table kind rather than set ad- 
dresses. 

Members of the Portland (Ore.) Ad- 
vertising Club made a three days’ trip 
to Crater Lake in a whole flock of auto- 
mobiles, with stopovers at Corvallis, 
Medford and The Dalles. 

The Pittsburgh Press Club has been 
presented with a large painting of a mill 
scene on the Allegheny river, painted 
especially for the club by A. H. Gorson, 
famed throughout the country as a paint- 
er of Pittsburgh industrial scenes. 
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The Corsicana (Tex.) Advertising 
Club welcomed its incoming officers and 
sped the outgoing incumbents with a 
picnic in honor of both. Members were 
limited to one guest each. Not all are 
married. 

A. S. Pimenthal, president of the 
Houston (Tex.) Salesmanship Club, in- 
troduced a unique feature in his address 
before the Fort Worth Advertising Club. 
Illustrations of his points were painted 
on a big billboard while he was talking. 
The painting and his address finished 
simultaneously. 





Edmonds Quits Times-Picayune 


New Orveans, Sept. 1—James E. 
Edmonds, for two years managing edi- 
tor of the Times-Picayune, has resigned. 
His resignation took effect Sept. 1, when 
his contract expired. His successor has 
not been named. Mr. Edmonds an- 
nounces that in January he will enter 
business for himself. For the next few 
months he will manage the City Survey 
Commission. He was associate editor of 
the New Orleans Item for four years, 
and at the same time was editor of the 
Baton Rouge State Times. He entered 
newspaper work as a reporter for the 
Times-Democrat, later merged with the 
Picayune, the combination resulting in 
the present Times-Picayune. During 
the war he was lieutenant colonel in the 
34th field artillery. The City Survey 


Commission which Mr. Edmonds will 
manage was appointed by Governor 
Parker. 





Chicago Journal Names L. & T. 


The Chicago Journal has appointed 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., to repre- 
sent it in the eastern advertising field. 
placing its representation, East and 
West, in the same hands. 

















PROMOTION IDEAS 








Mankato, Minn., is an educational 
center of considerable importance in its 
section, possessing one of the largest 
commercial schools in the country, a 
state teachers’ college and two ladies’ 
seminaries in addition to excellent pub- 
lic and parochial schools. The Mankato 
Free Press capitalized this in a special 
“Back-to-School” edition on August 25, 
which was well filled with school and 
other advertising. 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
is offering a prize of $5 to the writer of 
the best limerick based on a Republican 
or a Daily News want ad received each 
day for a month, as a means of increas- 
ing interest in the classified advertising 
section. 

The Wichita Eagle, in connection with 
a recent suburban day, aroused great in- 
terest by reproducing an entire page of 
masked pictures of owners and employes 
of local stores which advertised in the 
suburban day issue. The same masked 
faces appeared in the respective adver- 
tisements and readers who did their 
shopping at advertising stores had their 
chance to identify the disguised mer- 
chants and clerks. Prizes were awarded 
to the two readers turning in the largest 
number of correctly identified pictures, 
neatness and ingenuity in arrangement 
of the answer counting as well as accu- 
racy. A week was allowed for turning 
in reports. 

A campaign to induce merchants to 
‘Buy in Birmingham” has been started 
by the Birmingham Age-Herald. A 
double-page spread with merchants ad- 
vertising Birmingham-made goods as 
well as jobbers of the city, was carried 
last August 14. 

Opening operations of the largest pa- 





per machine in the world at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., by the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Company recently, of- 
fered the Daily Tribune of that city an 
opportunity to get out a special edition 
of 48 pages in which manufacturers 
whose products entered into the con- 
struction of the new mill were repre- 
sented by page advertisements. 

“Prosperity will return in the Sweet 
Buy and Buy,” says the Houlton (Me.) 
Aroostook Daily News in a seven-col- 
umn box across the top of the front 
page. 

The Wausau (Wis.) Daily Record- 
Herald conducted a dollar day Aug. 11. 

The annual race for the Post-Tele- 
gram motor yacht trophy, offered by 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) newspapers, 
was run August 28. The newspaper cup 
was presented several years ago and is 
a highly coveted prize. It must be won 
thrice for perpetual possession. No one 
boat has captured it twice to date. 





Getting Jobs in Springfield 


The Springfield Republican is con 
ducting an employment service during 
the business depression, working in con- 
nection with local charitable organiza- 
tions. Every day or two the story of 
some especially distressing case of un- 
employment is printed, without naming 
the person concerned, and readers are 
urged to inform the paper of any open- 
ings they may have. 





Horst S ds Lund 


E. C. Horst, formerly of the local 
staff of the Milwaukee Journal, has suc- 
ceeded Enoch Lundquist in the foreign 
department of the Journal. Lundquist 
has become assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Indiana Daily Times, Indi- 
anpolis. 


uist 
































e announce the appointment of 


W. H. DENNIS 


Publisher 

















KNILL-BURKE, INC., as representative of 
our publications, Halifax, N.S. Canada 
Morning Herald, Evening Mail and Sunday 
Leader, with offices in New York, Brokaw 
Bldg., 42nd Street and Broadway—Chicago, 
Gas Bldg., 122 Michigan Boulevard. 
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The Southern States are now facing an era encouragement given, public service facilities 
of great industrial development. For many afforded and banking credits extended to 
n years considered a purely agricultural section, —_ enterprises. 
ng ~ ° ° ° 
: the South is now developing its natural re- = ond , , 
* 1; ae ape: With this viewpoint before them the banks of 
43 sources and 1s preparing to meet modern - . . . : 
of iS: S chia the South are fully alive to the situation. 
oa industrial conditions in a most progressive 
ng te : : wr r c oe ere) oe Fe Ree ee 
re spirit. The industrial: future of the South Ihe South is a fertile and profitable market 
from a banking standpoint is fully assured as for manufacturers who tell by advertising in 
far as meritorious and bona-fide enterprises the daily newspapers what they have and where 
-al are concerned. to get it. 
ic- 
» The banks of the South fully realize as do the These dailies are home papers. Get your 
is d : 
n- leaders in business circles that the future of product asked for by name. This list will do 
1i- n ‘ * 4 : ; 
her industrial growth depends primarily upon it for you. 
SOUTHERN LIST 
2,500 10,000 2,500 10,000 
ALABAMA. Circulation lines lines NORTH CAROLINA. : Circulation lines lines 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ....(M) 22,664 .08 .08 Greensboro Daily News ..... (M) 18,365 .05 .05 
*Birmingham Age-Herald ..... (S) 25,486 -10 -10 Greensboro Daily News ...... (S) 24,754 .06 .06 
*Birmingham News .......... (E) 59,019 15 15 Raleigh News and Observer. .(M) 23,526 .06 .06 
*Birmingham News .......... (S) 59,479 15 -15 Raleigh News and Observer. .(S) 25,962 .06 .06 
*Mobile News-Item ........... (E) 10,653 .05 .05 CRs TRE oc ccccsceccsece (E) 6,131 03 .03 
*Mobile Register ............ (M) 21,508 .07 07 Wilmington Star ............ (M) 6,191 .04 04 
CRRSES TONE oc ccccectces (S) 33,862 .085 .085 *Winston-Salem Journal ... (M&S) 8,158 .04 .04 
FLORIDA. SOUTH CAROLINA. 
2 " *Columbia Record ........... (E) 13,213 .05 .05 
Pang agg a —_ Sain -(E) ee ae = *Columbia ‘Record ........... (S) 14,130 .05 05 
ee ee *Columbia State ............. (M) 21,302 .06 06 
WEE hdd naNeéesesweedne (M&S) 33,439 .08 (9cS) .08 (9cS) “Columbia State (S) 21.857 06 06 
*Pensacola Journal .......... (M) 3,978  .025 .025 *G venti =—-a alae aaa E 7: F 4 04 
*Penencela Journal .......... (S) 5,396 .025 025 eee ana sonoes $a “ — © ‘ 
Greenwood Index Journal. . (E&S) 4,235 .025 .025 
de meaner RD ccdatedcseer (E) 5,282 .03 .03 Spartanburg Journal ........ (E) 3,670 04 04 
Pensacola News ..........++:+ (S) 7,000 .03 .03 Spartanburg Herald ...... (M&S) 6,012 04 04 
GEORGIA. TENNESSEE. 
$Augusta Chronicle ......... (M) 10,254 .045 045 *Chattanooga News .......... (E) 20,154 .05 05 
§Augusta Chronicle .......... (S) 9,734 .045 045 Chattanooga Times ......... (M) 22,661 .07 07 
*Augusta Herald ............ (E) 12,701 .05 .05 Chattanooga Times .......... (S) 23,046 = .07 07 
*Augusta ERE Oe PO (S) 11,884 .05 05 §Knoxville PE ius ka slewe« (E) 23,687 .07 .06 
*Columbus Ledger ........ (E&S) 8,294 04 04 Memphis Commercial Appeal (M) 84,730 16 15 
*Macon Telegraph ..........- (M) 20,144 06 06 Memphis Commercial Appeal. . (S) 115,102 19 18 
*Macon Telegraph ............ (S) 20,439 06 06 “Nashville Banner ............- (E) 41,466 .07 .07 
*Savannah Morning News . . (M&S) 20,891 .055 .05 “Nashville Banner .........-- (S) 43,912 .08 .08 
VIRGINIA. 
KENTUCKY. tBristol Herald Courier... .(M&S) 6,590 .04 04 
*Lexington Leader ........... (E) 16,252 .05 .05 Danville Register and Bee (M&E) 11,213 .045 .045 
“Lexington Leader ........... (S) 16,220 .05 05 Newport News Times-Herald. . (E) 10,819 .05 .05 
Louisville Herald ........... (M) 46,429 .09 .09 Newport News Daily Press (S&M) 6,109 05 .05 
Louisville Herald ........... (S) 56,206 .09 .09 *Roanoke Times ..........(M&S) 10,844 .08 07 
*Roanoke World-News ....... (E) 11,078 .07 .06 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
« “Asheville Citizen ............ (M) 11,322 .045 .045 Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*Asheville Citizen ............ (S) 9,973 045 .045 *A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
*Charlotte Observer ......... (M) 20,329 .055 .05 tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
*Charlotte Observer .......... (S) 22,270 .07 .06 §Publisher’s Statement. 
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SECRECY IS FOE OF WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


(Continued aan page 5) 





and the world in 
and more wisely 


e rendered easier 
general would be better 
informed if the conference were to be 
sufficiently open to permit of definite 
and accurate assessing of blame in event 
of its failure. The day of unrecorded 
conversations, agreements and tentative 
trading programs would seem to have 
deserved its death in the light of what 
has followed from the Paris peace con- 


clav Cc. 


are some of the other ex- 
the vital subject of an open 


Following 


pre ssions on 




















conference that have been received by 
Eprror & PusLisHeR during the past 
veek: 
W.! F. FERGUSON in Philadelphia Record: 
[The disarmament conference ought to 
] public sessions. But it must sometimes 
meet in private, for the same reason that the 
¢ ent must have opportunities of conversa- 
t ith the French Ambassador in his library 
t in the House of Representatives with 
t press gallery full. The public ought to 
! t < the conc! lusions reached, but the 
re ns for » of the reasons, at least. 
The publi be consulted before the 
final result, and know what is going on, and 
Sut there is 10 reason why the delegates to 
erence should not meet in each other’s 
ms and confer without the press of the 
rid g down every word. The delegates 
ly say things to each other that are 
\ in re bine a satisfactory conclu- 
s are i private conversations, 
not a part of the record The delegates 
‘ robably have to tell each other that certain 
that they take, or cannot take, is due to 
ternal political conditions, but it would be 
sastrous at home to have this explanation 
1imed to the world 
“Tue Epitor & Pus IsHER asks us: ‘Do you 
elieve that this conference should meet in the 
n as the United States Senate meets?’ nd 
we reply heartily: ‘Yes; just as openly as the 
Senate meets.’” 
ALTIMORE AMERICAN: 
“We are perfectly ready to abide by more 
conservative interpretation of that phrase, 
Open covenants, openly arrived at.’ The no- 


pus ‘secret treaty’ is the treaty made in the 
and kept in the dark; the private under- 
st andin g that suddenly looms up, years after it 






id been reached, to confound a people that 
never knew they were committed to it. If it 
Ie — intention of England, France, Italy, the 
United States and Japan, pairwise or in trios, 
t i uild that sort of foundation for the agree- 
ments to be made at this conference, it matters 
little how wide the doors of the conference 
itself xe held open; the wider, the more the 
peoples would be fooled by the apparent sin- 


cerity of nominal negotiations held after every- 
thing vital had been cooked up in privacy. 

“If we wish success for the conference, in 
ill conscience let us leave those working for 





it to manage the business. 
E. COOK, editor Columbus (Ohio) 
* Citizen: ; 
“We favor open sessions and we know of no 


reasons of state that prevent our saying pub- 
ly why we oppose secrecy. Public opinion is 
rectly responsible for the coming conference. 
jarding and Hughes deserve the completest 
commendation for responding to public opinion 
as they have done. But just as they did not 
originate the conference, they cannot complete 
it successfully without public opinion. 
“Unless the conference is so open that there 
be no opportunity for misleading the Amer- 
regarding developments as they 
ccur, this country will witness the greatest 
nti-disarmament propaganda imaginable, dis- 
tised as news of the conference. Members 
of the confere nce will be kept busy denying 
statements intended to defeat the object of their 
meeting. And denials seldom overtake mis- 
leading information in time to undo the dam- 
age done.” 





can 


ican people 








J HARRISON REED, editor Canton (Ohio) 
Daily News: 












“The delegates to the conference who sin- 
cerely desire to promote world peace should 
} nothing to conceal, and if others have 





interests to serve, their ambitions should 
to the world. 

only should there 

stablishment of 


es of all 


be an understanding 
permanent peace, but 
nations should be familiar 
1e steps that lead to any recommen- 
the cenference. It is time that the 
f cards on diplomatic tables cease. 








rence should fail to end in an 
ul the nations should know why. 
\ rxeceeds or fail, the conference 
s I of open diplomacy that 
spire 

C. SEDGWICK, editor Martins’ Ferry 

* (Ohio) Daily Times: 
“If the conference on disarmament is to ac- 
( plish anything the sessions must be open. 
Otherwise the results will be in keeping with 
those of similar undertakings in the past. 


American 


conterence 


ld govern this first world 


LEW B. BROWN, editor Petersburg (Fla.) 
Evening Independent: 

















“Any nation or any man who advocates se- 
C E. GILLETTE, editor Bellefontaine cret diplomacy in this greatest of all world 
* (Ohio) Index Republican: affairs, should be looked upon with gravest 
“No good will come from the meeting of the Suspicion. Let us demand the light. 
conference behind closed doors with reasons Just as important is the proposed world 
for decisions shrouded in mystery. press conference in advance of the disarma- 
ment conference. The press = ae world has 
. . its greatest and most splendid opportunity 
Witiam A. DUFF, editor Ashland (Ohio) wade, to solidify its forces for the as eisaiien 
Daily Times-Gazette: and enlightenment of the people of the whole 
“T don’t believe the nations could survive orld and to beat down the doors of the 
another great world war; that struggle would iquitous dens of secret diplomacy. Its call 
be vastly more terrible than anything yet seen. to duty is clear. This press conference should 
And why should not the enlightened conscience be made the greatest and the worthiest session 
of nations find expression in some great pact of men unselfishly devoted to world-welfare 
that will make px e the progress of the that has ever been known. 
world in every good work and make another “It can win and hold the confidence of the 
war impossible? people by open, candid and unselfish advocacy 
‘Let us ren said the late President of world-peace, and it can transfer that con- 
McKinley, ‘th: interest is in concord, not fidence to or withhold it from the diplomatic 
conflict, and real eminence rests in conference following, 
; 


just as that diplomatic 























the victories of peace, not those of war. conference deserves by its open and worthy 
“And that appl all the nations, as well motives or by its secret and unworthy schemes. 
as to our ow! Ti is every reason. why the By all means let us have the press confer- 
deliberations of the disarmament conference’ ence.” 
should be oper and above board; that which 
cannot stand the light of publicity doesn’t de- EORGE F. TURNBULL, editor Oil City 
serve to survive. Phe foundation for world (Pa.) Derrick: 
Peete eS me ere ‘The issue which will be discussed at the 
: Washington conference is one of such im- 
KEE MAXWELL, editor Akron (Ohio) portance that the whole world should be kept 
*Evening Times: informed as to the progress. made at the con- 
“I believe that so far as practicable the pro- ferences Then if the disarmament movement 
ceedings of the disarmament conference should talls down and the nations are forced to con- 
be given full publicity; I appreciate, however, tinue their mad preparations for futur e wars 
that there are bound to be phases of the dis- the world will know the reason why.’ 
cussion which cannot profitably be heralde d 
from the housetops. De iling with delicate and HOMAS A. LATTA, editor Tulsa (Okla.) 
complicated in questions, the con- _Daily World: 
ference might | more strife if adeig ‘Open covenants openly arrived at’ was 
item * its p editors s co tteta for 1 think yne of _those a sounding epigrams that has 
son Dy dng. tors and. otiticans, 7 Qhink Solace im practice, "it to pleasing fo the ear 
eee i Sachpaegaae . a jet wg hetagegrs high a notion that no one cares particularly to com. 
conclusior a i Sere aes ‘~p bat, yet it has the mate ial defect of being 
minded, patriotic r more concerned with 


, int 





perative in practical affairs. 





the real public go ian mere sensationalism.’ 





“Even the village council has found it con- 
ducive to good results to inaugurate the ex- 
F,DMUNDS TRAVIS, managing editor Aus- ecutive session. In the forthcoming confer- 
tin (Tex.) Statesman: ence there should be no hypocrisy. No pre- 
“Whether the sessions are to be open or tense of open covenants or even open con- 
closed would depend upon whether that con- ferences. Diplomacy should be relied on to 
ference is to deal with general principles and arrive at the hoped for goal. With the press 
policies or with special agreements. If prin- at the bedside the conference would be doomed 
ciples and policies are to be discussed, the ses- to failure. 
sions should be open: if special agreements, “IT am in like manner and for like reason 
they should be closed. Peoples are concerned opposed to a meeting of journalists to settle 
with the great outlines of policy; governments any of the issues involved. The correct office 
must be trusted to work out methods. Thereis of the press is to chronicle, record and dis- 


much opposition to ‘secret diplomacy,’ but diplo- 


cuss; never to direct in the sense intimated in 


macy, necessarily, is secret. The secrecy the proposed meeting 

which brings on wars consists in withholding 

from the people the results of negotiations, It W. FISKE, editor Eau Claire (Wis.) 
is vaknown to the American system. In dis- GC. Daily Telegram: 5 
cussions between diplomats much is said which, - an . . 

given immediate publicity, might start tumults .. “Tf _the | yp epee et of any nation par- 
or even precipitate wars. If made to converse Ag in the conference is to carry up his 
at all times in the presence of reporters, am- Sleeve any proposition with knowledge of which 
bassadors would not dare to be frank. If the he thinks the American people or any other 
people are to make treaties, they do not need People Peps hak be eons it ought to be diplo- 
governments; but they can pass on principles. a y shaken out of him right at the start. 
The conference will discuss general policies he qmays. of dale an nae 
© > »$ > - : - > at 5 s ed 

a we think the sessions should be Gading Gut, or nt lenct Way ace iaeeeen 


until after the event; but the statesmen and 
the diplomats of the enlightened peoples of the 
world today occupy no such relatively high 
plane as to make them superior to the general 
intelligence of the nations they respectively 
represent.”’ 


“With all due respect for the distinguished 
philanthropists who are seeking to bring it 
about, I think an international union of news- 
paper men to force particular policies on the 
several governments as little to be desired as 
an international labor union or a world al- 
liance of bankers having like ends in view. 


I deem it our duty, not less than our right to J. r RICHARDS, editor Alfena (Mich.) 


do our own thinking and to contribute to News: 
public opinion by expressing our own undic- “If the representatives of the powers par- 
tated judgments.” ticipating in the conference are honest with 
their people and with themselves, the sessions 
L. WELLS, JR., editor Marshall (Tex.) will be open to the press. Full publicity can- 
Sleraing Mawes not do the least harm to honest men or hon- 
: ‘ orable motives; it can raise very hell with dis- 
“There is no more inherent reason why the honest politicians and the old-style diplomacy. 
understandings and relations between nations The best evidence that the disarmament con- 

should be arrived at and administered in the 


ference can give of an intention to play the 
game square and not to use the common people 
‘ of the world as pawns in the kind of game that 
handled that way. There is less reason as a jealous politicians have played for centuries, is 


matter of fact. — —— the opening of this conference to the press. 
“Secrecy in diplomacy is inherently wrong— “As you have pointed out in your excellent 


dark, than there is that the other and less im- 
portant business affairs of a nation should be 


Secrecy goes with deceit, with double dealing, journal, the conference will be held in the 
with machinations and intrigue. Open pub- open if the people of America and of the world 
licity goes with frankness, and fairness By through their press demand that it be held in 
all means let the sessions of the conference 


the open.” 


KENDALL BROOKS CRESSY, 
tin (Tex.) American: 


be open. 


editor Aus- 
WiLtiaM B. RAMSAY, managing editor 


The Sharon (Pa.) Herald: 














“Let the disarmament conference open its 

“ ‘Open coven ints, openly arrived at,’ was doors to the world. We need fewer diplomats 
one of the st phrases that ever came from and more representatives of public opinion in 
Woodrow w ilson’s scholarly brain, but like the conduct of such negotiations. If there is 
many fine phrases it meant nothing when the to be nothing secret about the effect of nego- 
acid test was applitd and when he encountered tiations why should there be secrecy in the 
the Old World diplomacy in that saddest formulation of decisions? There would be 
‘joyride’ in history. But nevertheless, as the fewer tin-eans tied to the tails of cats if the 
Epitor & PUBLISHER points out in its editorial cats were told about it before hand.’ 
of July i asco at Versailles was due to 

nothing clee but a failure in frankness. By - 
all means, the lesson thus brought home should ‘ K. HOOPER, editor Sherman (Tex.) 
not be lost in the Disarmament Conference, Democrat: 
vhere. unless candor di splaces craft, the meet- “In my opinion, it would be a tragedy if 
ing will mean r omplish nothing. politics should dominate this conference, and if 
I am strongly ir -n sessions of the the ambition of the peace loving citizens of the 
conference and of a prior gathering United States is not realized in some tangible 
of representatives of the Press of all nations form looking towards eventual complete dis- 
concerned. Publicity never hurt anything un- armament. If there is any reason why this is 
less the thing were wrong and the Press never thwarted, it would develop in the open con- 
had a more wonderful opportunity since Noah ference, but if the conference is held behind 
to be of real service to a world much more closed doors, the public will never be in full 


in need of restoratives than rivalry.” possession of the facts as to the sinister or 





methods 


ulterior prompting such an_ ever 
tuality.”’ 
ORD G. OWENS, manager The Van Wert 


(Ohio) Times: 

“In our opinion there could be no more 
effective method of impressing Europe that the 
United States has absolutely nothing to hide 
than to allow the press of the world to be 
present at all discussions in the coming con- 
ference on armament. ° A preliminary press 
conference would permit many present vital 
subjects to be taken up. 


RANK KNOX, editor Manchester (N. H.) 

Union and Leader: 

“Left to themselves the men who make up 
the average diplomatic conference instinctively 
shut the door on the newspaper men and ex 
pect the latter to be satisfied with formal and 
carefully expurgated statements given out under 
official authority. This was precisely the atti- 
tude adopted in Paris in 1919 and the world 
has now been given a sufficiently illuminating 
view of what actually transpired there, then, to 
know that some, at least, of the egregious 
blunders, of which that conference was guilty, 
were due to the exclusion of the public from 
knowledge of what was going on. 

“W ashington must not make the mistake that 
Paris made. ‘his treaty, if the Washington 
conference produce a treaty, must be achieved 
in the full view of the world.’ 


S G. GOLDTHWAITE, publisher Boone 
(Ila.) News-Republican: 
“The discussion of disarmament should be 
open and above board and while the diplomats 
must arrange the details, I think it should be 


by the advice and consent of the people. 

“I believe the negotiations should be fully 
open to the press in order that the discussion 
may not be misrepresented or garbled. We 


had enough of secret diplomacy at Versailles.” 


ERBERT CARYL, editor Aroostook Daily 
News, Houlton, Me.: 


“We want, not only to hear what this coun- 
cil decides, but to hear them when they are 
making the decisions. We want to hear every 
word spoken there, and we don’t want words 
spoken or treaties signed outside that confer- 
ence to be recognized as valid. In short, we 
are all taking a hand in this international 
poker game, and we ‘don’t want to hear any 
tao language that WE can’t understand.’ 

“The cards must be dealt above the table.” 


HARLES P. BEEBE, 
(Kan.) Daily Sun: 


“Bitter experiences have resulted from secret 
diplomacy. The world must be informed of 
the acts of its representatives .at the Disarma- 
ment Conference, otherwise, this, like previous 
conferences of world importance, shall fail. 
Am also in favor of a press conference. 
* Republican: 


“By all means the sessions of this forth- 
coming ccnference should be public, and public 
in the fullest and completest sense of that 
term.’ 


editor Neodesha 





E. BURRAGE, editor Laramie (Wyo.) 


WILLIAM J. KLINE, Amsterdam (N. Y.) 
Evening Recorder: 


“It rests with the press whether the dis- 
armament conference shall be successful or 


not. Real success cannot be achieved by secret 
negotiations. We do not believe that secrecy 
will prevail if the mewspapers speak out 


strongly against it. 

“It is suggested—and the suggestion is well 
worth while—that before the conference is 
held, the newspaper men, not only of America 
but of the world, have a get-together meeting 
in Washington. 

“Such a gathering, with a free and frank ex- 
change of views, undoubtedly would exercise 
a wholesome and helpful influence upon the 
conference to follow.” 


H. McDEVITT, 
* (Col ) Herald: 


“In my opinion, it 


Jr., publisher Durange 


is not so important that 


the public be admitted to witness the act of 
conception as that it be correctly informed 
whether the babe be black or white before 
being asked to adopt it. 


“There is a certain amount of tenable argu- 
ment in favor of diplomatic negotiations being 
conducted behind closed doors, up to the 
point where the results of such negotiations 
must be referred to the peoples of negotiating 
countries for their approval, though this ‘argu- 
ment grows less and less tenable as the peoples 
of all countries become more thoroughly con- 


versant with the issues involved, and with 
the hopes, aspirations, sad interests of each 
other. 

“On the other hand, ‘Open covenants openly 
arrived at,’ strikes a chord in strict harmony 
with the best and most advanced modern 
thought, and tenable arguments in its behalf 
are quite obvious, indeed, BUT—Let’s not 
have a long line of ‘Bull’ shot to us about 
‘Open covenants,’ as was done preceding the 
Paris Peace Conference, followed by ‘coven- 
ants’ actually put across behind locked, barred, 
and bolted doors, with all wires and press 


(Continued on page 36) 











The NEW SUNDAY Edition 





Che Washington Cimes 


inaugurated August 28th has 
made the greatest hit of the 
year, and affords advertisers 
in the 


the BEST BUY 


HEART of the NATION 





AN ALL DAY PROPOSITION 
Sunday, Morning and Afternoon 








National Advertising Representatives: 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Marquette Building 
CHICAGO 





I. A. KLEIN 


Metropolitan Tower 
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Home Owners | 








Ever stop to consider that more than three-fifths of 
the families in this prosperous state own their own 
homes ? 


That is something to think about. 

What have you to offer these home owners? 

They seek the best food for the table. 

They seek the finest apparel. 

They want every comfort for ideal homes. 

They can afford to buy the best and pay the price. 
They can find enough left over to invest in luxuries. 
Wisconsin is prosperous and progressive. 


If the people of Wisconsin are not buying your 
products it is time you did a little investigating. 
The newspapers of the state will assist. 


The merchandising and advertising departments of 
the following newspapers will surprise you with 
details regarding marketing possibilities. 
And remember—Home owners are 
readers. 


“Win Wisconsin This Fall’’ 


newspaper 


should be your slogan. 








Circula- Rate for 
tion 5,000 lines 
*Appleton Post-Crescent .......... i> 7,760 .035 
ee ree, (E) 7,937 .045 
Eau Claire Leader-Telegram...... (ME&S) 8,603 -035 
*Fond du Lac Reporter.......... és saa 5,538 .03 
*Green Bay Press Gazette............ (E) 10,183 .04 
RG TUE oid a6 ace se aastnebueaee (E) 5,858 .03 
La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press. . (E&S) 12,423 .05 
Madison (Wis.) State Journal....... (E&S) 15,119 .05 
*Milwaukee Journal ................. (E) 111,079 -20 
' *Milwaukee Journal ................. (S) 89,498  .20 
Milwaukee Sentinel .............. (M&E) 76,611 14 
Milwauken Dati © 6... cece sick cesses (S) 74,398 14 
Racine Journal-News ...........202+: (E) 8,113 .045 
CSerGed WENO RE, 0.60 bw o0.00 5s dee eh (E) 17,973 -055 
tiSuperior (Wis.) Sunday Times...... (S) 10,000 .055 


Government Statements, April 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 
ttPublishers’ Statement, April 1, 1921. 


SECRECY IS FOE OF WORLD 


(Continued from page 34) 











reports censored, and a ‘Creelized’ bureau of 
publicity in charge. 

“Let us all thank God that neither this con- 
ference, nor any other conference, or associa- 
tion, or league, can sit behind a closed door, 
or an open door, and do any ‘covenanting’ 

without giving the American people, through 
our congress, a fair crack at the said covenant, 
befo ire it becomes worth the paper it be written 
up‘ 


GroRce W JOHNSON, Longmont (Col.) 
Daily Call: 


“Positively the conference should be private. 
‘Open Covenants Openly Arrived At,’ proved 
the undoing of one tolerably good man in this 
country Ex-President Wilsen had not been 
in conference in Paris twenty-four hours before 
he realized the fallacy of the doctrine. He 
simply backed up, accepted the only practical 
way and went into secret conference. May as 
well go out on the street and shout your in- 
tention to make a horse trade and invite all 
your friends to participate in the deal. There 
are some things that should be conducted in 
private and negotiations of this character are 
one of them.” 


HARRY V. FITZGERALD, manager Pontiac 
(Mich.) Daily Press: 


“Tf the conference will not stand the search- 
light of the fullest publicity its fate is already 
sealed. There is no occasion for covert or 
privy action. This is to be no sequestered pact 
of kings. The Washington conference should 
be regarded as the forum of the world, where 
a tired and exhausted populace may gather to 
pool its fortunes and plight its solemn word to 
respect the instincts of civilization and the 
ethics of right action.’ 


JOHN A. GAFFNEY, editor Plainfield 
(N. J.) Courier-News: 


“Full publicity at the coming conference will 
deprive it of all suspicion, and a battered world 
will rejoice when it realizes that the secret con- 
claves between the leaders of nations is a 
thing of the past. The conferees will deal 
with the people’s business. There can be no 
privacy in a matter of this kind. The people 
of all nations want to know what is going on. 
The press is the only agency that can give them 
an unbiased and unprejudiced view of the pro- 
ceedings. Beware of those that seek to ex- 
clude the press, which, in the last analysis, is 
the only champion the people have.” 


RALPH WEIR, publisher Charleston (Ill.) 
Daily Courier: 


“The idea of ‘open covenants openly arrived 
at’ sounds very nice, and of course from many 
standpoints would be helpful, but to the writer 
does not quite agree that it is entirely feasible. 
Open covenants should be insisted on, but the 
matter of arriving at them openly through 
meetings to which the general public is ad- 
mitted is quite another matter. This, it seems 
to us, would lead various representatives of 
the powers getting together for the threshing 
out of questions involving intricate situations 
which would lead to misunderstandings and 
misrepresentations on the part of interested 
parties, parties interested for political, business 
or other reasons. 

“We do not think there is much chance for 
the conference to be conducted in the open 
throughout, but we do feel that the agreements 
arrived at should be md&tters of record open to 
the public, as well as to the other governments 
whether they, , were represented in the confer- 
ence or not.’ 





TIMELY TOPICS 























SAAC MARCOSSON, in an interest- 

ing article upon his personal experiences 
appearing in the current issue of the 
American Magazine, says that in writ- 
ing the interviews he has had with 
some of the distinguished men of our 
time, he has never printed the most in- 
teresting matter brought out in the in- 
terviews because it was told him in con- 
fidence. “There have been times,” he 
says, “when I could have precipitated 
the overthrow of a Government in Eu- 
rope if I had heeded the mistaken in- 
stinct that everything should be pub- 
lished. Journalism is a high and noble 
profession and should be employed only 
as a constructive force. Abuse is what 
makes it ‘yellow.’ I have never written 
about any subject or any man- without 
having a personal contact.” 

When asked by a magazine editor to 
write a series of articles on the Belgian 
Congo he flatly refused to do so un- 
less he was first allowed to visit the 
country. The trip involved a journey 
of 28,000 miles, but he took it. 








THE owners of the Biloxi and Gulf- 

port Herald in answer to a let- 
ter urging them to reduce their adver- 
tising rates wrote that it could not be 
done and gave the reasons. In March, 
1917, a month before the United States 
went to war, the advertising rate was 
17 cents an inch and the net paid cir- 
culation was 1,973. Today the rate is 
28c. an inch and the circulation is 3,180, 
the subscription price being the same as 
before the war. In 1917 the Herald 
paid $3.68 a hundred pound for paper. 
It is now paying $4.40 at the mill. In 
March, 1917, the Herald’s payroll was 
$1,241.80. Now it is $2,378.35, an in- 
crease of 91 per cent. Paper and labor 
are the two main items of. expense in 
publishing a daily newspaper, but to 
show that other expenses such as in- 
creased Associated Press service, rent, 
gas, electricity, taxes, linotype metal, 
linotype supplies, ink, newspaper post- 
age, etc., have not come down, but gone 
up, the Herald states that its total op- 
erating expense in March, 1917, was 
$2,100.02 as compared with $3,480.25 in 
July, 1921. In view of these facts the 
publishers do not see how any substan- 
tial reduction in advertising rates can 
yet be made. 

* * + 

JF you were not a householder or a 

storekeeper or a manufacturer whose 
premises were constantly visited by rats 
or mice, would you read an advertise- 
ment headed 


‘Sat * 


in big display letters? You would not, 
because you would assume, offhand, that 
the text matter would describe a rat 
trap or a poison. But should you read 
it and found that it was the advertise- 
ment of a public accountant, wouldn’t 
you be surprised? 

Such an advertisement recently ap- 
peared in a New York newspaper. It 
must have been the work of an amateur 
ad writer for no one who has had ex- 
perience in advertisement construction 
would use such a poor headline. Head- 
lines should attract attention, but they 
should be so worded that they will lead 
the reader to peruse what follows. 

* * * 

The New York World with a view of 
being helpful to its classified adver- 
tisers and especially those who are 
seeking employment, prints on the ad 
pages these notices. 


CAUTION 


Do NOT Inclose Original References. 

In answering ads do not include 

original letters of recommendation, ref- 

erences, army or navy discharge papers 

or photographs. When references are 

requested send duplicates, but always 
retain your Originals. 
* * * 

The Penal Law Makes It a Criminal 
Offense to Place False or Misleading 
Advertisements in Newspapers. 

Penalty May Be Imprisonment for 
for One Year or $300 Fine or Both. 

* * * 

Why wouldn’t it be a good scheme 
for all newspapers to run, occasionally, 
the above suggestions? Both are valu- 
able and should be made familiar to all 
who advertise or answer advertise- 
ments. 





New Offices of Rankin Company 


The headquarters for the combined 
forces of the New York organization of 
the William H. Rankin Company and 
Murray Howe & Co., on the ninth floor 
of the McGibbon Building, 1 West 37th 
street, were opened for business Sep- 
tember 1. 
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Obituary 


Miss Mary A. Fotey, who had held 
responsible executive position with the 
Wallis Armstrong Advertising 
\gency, for a number of. years, died 
last Tuesday at her home in Norberth, 
suburb of Philadelphia. She was 
taken ill last spring when returning 
from Bermuda, and never fully recov- 
ered from a complication of diseases 
that followed. 


Witt McConnett, for many years 
advertising manager of the Springfield 
Illinois State Register, died in Spring- 
field after an illness of about a year. 
Mr. McConnell was also at one time 
connected with a Marshalltown (la.) 
paper as advertising manager. 


Cuartes M. Brecc, dramatic editor 
of the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, died 
August 29 in Pittsburgh after a long 
illness. 


GeorcE ANDERSON, who learned his 
trade on the Tillsonburg (Ont.) Ob- 
server, and relinquished his position as 
typesetter there only a few weeks ago, 
died suddenly in Tillsonburg, aged 71. 


Ropert ANDERSON, 18-year-old son of 
George Anderson, publicity manager of 
the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Power Com- 
pany, died of injuries received while 
diving from a spring board at a sum- 
mer resort near his home. 


AvBert Epwarp IncrAM, circulation 
manager of the Ottawa (Ont.) Journal 
newspapers, died on August 26, as a 
result of septic poisoning contracted 
while on a vacation trip. He had been 
a member of the Journal’s circulation 
department for 13 years, and was widely 
known as a subscription builder. 


AnpbrRew P. GitmarTIN, aged 52, for 
many years active in San Francisco 
newspaper and printing circles, died 
there August 24. 





Major Manning’s Body Home 
The body of Major William Sinkler 
Manning, formerly of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Times, was 
among 5,000 brought from France last 
week. He was killed five days before 
the armistice. 





FLAT RATE FOR SEATTLE TIMES 


Stabilization of Local Business is 
Blethen’s Reason for Change 
(Special to Epvttor & PuptisHeEr) 

SEATTLE, Aug. 29—The Seattle Times 
announces that hereafter all users of 

“local display” advertising space in the 

Times will pay exactly the same rates 

—$2 daily and $2.40 Sunday, per inch. 

No contracts will be required. The 

Times had indicated in a rate card pub- 

lished July 1, its intention to abandon 

the “sliding-scale” at the end of 1921. 

This system, based on the idea of dis- 

counts for quality, as a 

measure, once 


competitive 
needed no justification, 
declares C. B. Blethen, publisher of 
the Times. Of late years, however, it 
has become plain that newspaper adver- 
tising volume is not increased by this 
kind of competition because of the ,ease 
with which the merchant can ascertain 
the actual “pulling power” of the ad- 
vertising space he 
General Blethen. 
“On the other hand, with the great 
increase in the number of merchants 
who have learned to use advertising in 


buys, according to 


limited quantities, has come the feeling 
that the ‘discount for quantity’ system 
worked an injustice on the vast major- 
ity of advertisers,” added the Seattle 





Editor & Publisher 


publisher. “The smaller merchant has 
felt that he has been denied the right 
to compete on an even basis with the 
man who could afford to spend more 
money. 

“As indicated, our 1922 advertising 
rate card has been planned on the ‘flat 
rate no contract’ basis. Rather than 
wait until December 31st to issue this 
card, The Times makes it effective now 
—this as a contribution towards the 
stabilization of local 





business con- 
ditions.” 
UNION “EDUCATING” TORONTO 
Combat Open Shop on Efficiency 


Ground and Fight for 44-Hour Week 

The Education Committee of the To- 
ronto Typographical Union is displaying 
a good deal of activity at the present 
time in its efforts to bring the strikers’ 
side of the situation before the general 
public. It has issued two circulars, one 
of which will be handed to storekeepers 
asking for their cooperation in securing 
an eight-hour day and 44-hour week, 
and the other will be circulated among 
purchasers of printing. A committee 
will also wait upon the Board of Control 
to protest against the admission into the 
city of out-of-town printers, who are 
likely to swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. It is announced that the com- 
mittee has taken up the question of 
printing required for the York Town- 
ship Council and that the authorities 
have decided to ask for tenders from 
the 44-hour shops. 

The union officials assert that there 
are 82 shops in Toronto which have al- 
ready signed the 44-hour agreement, and 
a list of these is to be mailed to all the 
printing offices in the Province. The 
union through newspaper advertising is 
also criticising the work which is being 
turned out by what it terms “unfair 
shops.” Much of this work, it is con- 
tended, is far below the proper standard, 
due to the inability of the non-union 
shops to secure efficient men. A cor- 
rected specimen page of the official pro- 
gram of the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, Toronto, reproduced in a display 
advertisement by the union, showed it to 
have several serious and glaring errors. 
More than 150 typographical errors in 
the 24-page booklet is what the an- 
nouncement claims. 





Ontario Papers Merged 


The Chatsworth (Ont.) News has 
ceased publication and will be merged 
with the Owen Sound Sun-Times. The 
News was established thirty-six years 
ago by the late George Blyth. High 
cost of publishing is given as the reason 
for the paper being discontinued. 


Sunday Paper for Middletown 
The Middletown (Ohio) Journal will 
begin issuing 
tember 4. 
section and 


a Sunday paper on Sep- 
It will include a rotogravure 
a four-page colored comic. 
The Saturday evening edition will be 
discontinued. 


Ads to Help Ex-Soldiers 
Free advertisements are being run in 
the Duluth News Tribune to assist ex- 
service men to obtain -jobs. Consider- 
able publicity is also being given the un- 
employment situation to help obtain jobs 
for the ex-soldiers. 





Everett R. Smith Makes Change 

Everett R. Smith, recently with 
the Manternach Company, advertising 
agency, Hartford, Conn., has been made 
advertising manager of the Fuller Brush 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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WEST 


VIRGINIA 











IS FIRST AMONG THE 


STATES IN 


High grade bituminous coal available; 


Amount of natural gas marketed; 


Amount of glass sand available; 


Largest whiteware pottery in the U. S.; 


Largest bottle manufactory ; 


Largest axe manufactory; 


And in its percentage of American born 


whites. 


Here is a wonderful field for adver- 


tisers—nearly 1,500,000 people within 


the influence of these daily newspapers 


listed below. 


West Virginia is the richest area of its 


size in natural resources and its per capita 


buying mounts pretty near to the top. 


With a comparatively small appropriation 


you can become a BIG advertiser. 














Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Bluefield Martinsburg 
+Telegraph ...(M) 5,673 .025 *Journal .....(E) 
Charleston Morgantown 
tGazette ..... (M) 17,079 .05 Post. 3 (E) 
$Gazette ..... (S) 20,007 .05 
Parkersburg 
Clarksburg SNOwe oo ccuss (M) 
tExponent .(M&S) 8,304 .03 +News ...f....(S) 
*Telegram ...(E) 7,874 .035 *Sentinel .....(E) 
*Telegram ...(S) 9,541 .035 = 
Wheeling 
aes ie alg * Intelligenker (M) 
*West Virginian (E) 5,240 .03 "Mae. «. . .~(E) 
OTROS ceccces (M) 5,633 .03 *News r ..€S) 
Huntington 
"Advertiser ....(E) 8,716 .035 


+Herald-Dispatch 1921. 
(M) 12,521 .035 

+Herald-Dispatch 
(S) 12,521 .035 


Rate 
for 

Circu- 5,000 

lation lines 
4,336 .03 

3,096 .021 
5,258 .02 
6,327 .02 

5,740 .024 
9,180 .04 
13,235 .06 
17,328 .06 


+Government Statement, Apr. 1, 


*A. B. C. Report, Apr. 1, 1921. 
+Publisher’s Statement. 
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Approved 


THE SECRET committee of the 
N. A. of N. E. ranked The News 
merchandising work in second 
place in the country along with 
another paper. The reliability 
and thoroughness of its market 
analysis is the outstanding 
feature. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


ae 
The \_ oro rote 
Indiana = Das 2D. CREROLA, 


150 Nassau Street 


Chicago Office 
E. LUTZ 

sy First National Bank Bldg. 
( ( 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledg- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 


171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








IN NEW ORLEANS 
iTrs— 


THE NEW 
ORLEANS ITEM 


























NEWS 





For Evening and Sunday Newsphpers 
| Infernational News Service 








World Building .New York. L 
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The amalgamation of the two leading 


progressive Jewish newspapers of 
New York 
THE DAY 
AND 


THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerfui 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


INDY 


The National Jewish Daily 

















FORUM OF FEMININE FRATERNITY OF 
FOURTH ESTATERS 


A DEPARTMENT OF NEWSPAPER WOMEN, FOR NEWSPAPER WOMEN, 
AND BY NEWSPAPER WOMEN 


Conducted by MILDRED E. PHILLIPS 





HE death of Enrico Caruso sent one 

newspaper woman rummaging remin- 
iscently through her “press book.” And 
the pen sketch at 
the left is what 
she found. 

“Sit still, don’t 
laugh so much— 
ah!” the great 
tenor told Frieda 
Meredith Dietz, 
of the Richmond 
(Va.) Evening 
Dispatch on the : 
afternoon of Oc- ”) 
tober 28, 1920, at ) 

Norfolk, Va. 

And then with 
lips pursed like 
aschoolboy’s over 
a difficult penman- 
ship lesson Caruso went about his cari- 





caturing with apparently as much inter- 
est as if he had been doing something 
he really enjoyed, But how could the 
subject suppress a Cheshire cat grin 
when the greatest tenor in the world, 
after more than a half hour of jolly 
conversation about very homey things, 
had dashed off two cartoons of himself, 
spontaneously, on sheets of hotel tablet 
paper, and then suggested, “I 
your picture? Look out the window.” 


She looks 


draw 


back on that half-hour 
world’s greatest 
tenor as one of 
the outstanding 
events in her 
uewspaper life. 
Very few of the 
really great art- 
ists get down as 
far as Richmond. 
3ut those who 
do are always 
bearded in their 
dens by this 
slight little per- 
son who is out 
for a good story 
or bust! There's 
Miss Frieda, if 


tete-a-tete with the 


Friepa M. Dietz 


nothing languid about 
she is a Southern girl. 

She has interviewed most of the 
great ones who come her way from the 
land of art and music, and has a word 
to say about that “being 
by greatness” 


overwhelmed 
feeling that we all have 





been and still are more or less a prey 
to in those moments when we must ask 
Their Royal Greatnesses if they like 
bloodhounds or Pomeranians best, and 
whether their favorite color is the same 
as their husbands’. 

Miss Frieda says “If newspaper 
women can meet the hard-to-approach 
celebrity, and talk naturally without be- 
ing either nervous or “nervy” she has 
gained something that will stand by 
her always—easy confidence and poise. 
For once having felt at ease with a 
great person, the feeling of timidity be- 
fore a lesser person will quickly vanish 
as you say to yourself, “If His Royal 
Greatness didn’t baffle me, why should 
this person?” 





“It sounds easy, but it was the hardest 

thing I had to learn,” she declares. 
x * ad 

E are glad to hear personally from 

Ida Clyde Clarke, acting director of 
the Women’s News Service, Inc., that 
optimism and success marks the efforts 
of this new women’s news’ organization. 
Mrs. Clarke-says that men and women 
all over this country have written her 
their approval of the plan. 

Mrs. Clarke wishes to have the prin- 
ciples of the organization clearly set 
forth to newspaper men and women. 
Mrs. Clarke is not at all in favor of a 
women’s newspaper. She feels that 
women’s news which is now being 
neglected should find its way into the 
papers as they are. 

Her plan is absolutely contrary to any 
idea of segregation. She declares she 
has never intimated that her desire was 
to purify news. 

“I only feel that there is a great deal 
of A-1 news among women that they 
themselves have not developed, and I 
think it is our duty to make a demon- 
stration to editors as to the kind of 
news we women want to read about 
each other. It is not a matter of puri- 
fication at all.” 

“The whole point of my plan is to go 
on reading the local newspapers in or- 
der to keep posted and keep ourselves 
intelligent citizens. And we should see 
that editors are furnished with first 
class news about themselves so that we 
can read it along with other news, and 
so that men, as well as 
know what is being done.” 


women can 








NEWSPAPER WOMEN WHO COVERED THE KABER MURDER 
TRIAL AT CLEVELAND 











Left to right: Mrs. Mary L. Parsons 


(Edith Cornwall) Syracuse  Post- 
Standard and Utica Telegram; Miss 
Dorothy Huske, International News 


Service ; 
ington, I. N. S.; Miss Marjorie Wilson, 
Cleveland 
White, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Miss Mildred Morris, Wash- 


News, and Miss Clarice F. 








The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 
New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


on 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918... 21,769 
*y ad 1920. . .233,609 
e Buy Space in 
=  Boston’s Greatest 
& Evening Newspaper 











In LOS ANGELES the 





arg 
has more circulation than it had a year 
ago, and more circulation than both after- 
noon rivals combined. 

It has more advertising than it had a year 
ago, while its afternoon rivals show losses 
from month to month. 


Grows Just Like Los Angeles 


Representatives 

Chicago: 

G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bldg. 


New York: 
H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bldg. 








A busifess depression has no terrors for 
the North Jersey Shore—the field domi- 
nated by 


THE ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday) 

This territory has factories that produce 
$25,000,000 annually; farms yielding $10, 
000,000 annually; and a huge resort busi- 
ness besides. 


It requires a panic, indeed, to seriously 
affect ali of these lines of endeavor. 
Member A. B.C. Standard Rate Card 
Frank R. Northrup, Special Representative 

303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Association Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH, Publisher 

Asbury Park, N. J. 














Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Metropolitan Tower, Wrigley Bldg. 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 
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For 


TIMELY 


Circulation-Making 
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get all the news daily and know just 
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eral business depression. 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








F. Wallis Armstrong, North 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Making 2,500 line con- 
tracts for the Victor Talking Machine Com 
pany. Reported to be placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for the Battle 
Creek Food Company, “Sanitarium Cooked 
Bran,’ Battle Creek, Mich. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing advertising for the Mo- 
hawk Silk Fabric Company, Mohawk Glove 
Company, Fultonville, N. Y., and 257 4th ave 
nue, New York. Piacing orders with news 
papers in various sections for the Miller Rub 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Sending out 2-inch orders to run 
52 times, once a week for Bell & Co. Han- 
dling advertising for James Lees & Sons Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Pa. Putting out some ad- 
vertising for the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. Renewing contracts with news 
papers for Norris Candy Company. 

Brooke, Smith & French, Kresge Bldg., 
Detroit. Will make up lists in September for 
the Hoover Steel Ball Company, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Capehart-Carey Corporation, Times Bldg., 
New York. Will make up lists during fall 
and winter for Nitrate Agencies Corporation, 
85 Water street, New York City. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 5th avenue, New 
York. Making 10,000-line contracts with news 
papers for the Sherwin-Williams Company. 

Chambers Agency, Maison-Blanche Bldg., 
New Orleans. Placing advertising for W. T. 
Reynolds & Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y Sending out copy for Loyola 
University Auto Mechanics School, to Southern 
newspapers and farm papers. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., Pound Office 
Bldg., Chattanooga. Making 2,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers for the Chattanooga 
Medicine Company. 

Wendell P. Colton Company, 165 Broad- 

way, New ork Again placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for Clyde S.S. 
Company, 489 5th avenue, New York. 
. H. Cross Company, 2!4 South 12th 
street, Philadelphia. Sending out 3-inch orders 
to run 101 times for H. R. Lathrop & Com 
pany, “Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules.” 

Dake Ad Agency, Kearney street, San 
Francisco. Making yearly contracts with news 
papers for Hills Brothers. 


American 


*Reliance” coffee, 


Stewart Davis Ad Agency, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Mi aking contracts 
for Wrigley’s Chewing Gum “P-Ks.’ 


D’Arcy Ad Company, International Life 
Bidg., St. Louis. Will use newspapers, trade 
papers and general magazines for the Hipolite 


Comp: any, St. Louis, “Hipolite Marshmallow 
Creme. 

Dollenmayer Advertising Agency, 315 
Marquette avenue, Minneapolis. Will make up 


lists in September for Flour 


Company, Minneapolis. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York. Will make up lists in September 
for the Belber Trunk & Bag Company, 22d & 
Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
newal contracts with some newspapers for A. 
Allen Company, hosiery, Kenosha, Wis 

Edwin, Wasey & Co., 58 East Washing- 
ton street, Chicago. Making 10,000-line con 
tracts with newspapers for the Packard Motor 
Car Company. Will make up lists in Septem 
ber for Reserve Remedy Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. W. Fairfax Advertising Agency, World 
Bldg., New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for Howell & Wales, 
financial, 20 Broad street, New York. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Handling advertising for 
Rigaud (Mary Garden) perfumes. Will use 
newspapers exclusively in a general campaign 
for Tim’s Patent Muffler Cap. Will use roto- 
gravure newspapers for William Greilich & 
Sons, Eldridge street, Brooklyn, We 
**Beach-Kicks,” spats, ete. 

Ferry-Hanly Ad Agency, 610 Hibernia 
Bldg, New Orleans. Will soon start campaign 
in newspapers and magazines in Florida and 
Louisiana for the J. S. Long Soak Company 
of New Orleans. 

Richard A. Foley, Terminal Bldg., 
delphia. 


Pillsbury Mills 


Again making re 


Phila- 


Again placing orders with newspapers 


for W. H. Luden, cough drops, Reading, Pa. 
Albert Frank & Co., !4 Stone street, 
New York. Placing orders with some Penn- 
sylvania newspapers for the National Shirt 
Shop, New York. 
Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32d _ street, 
New York. Sending out 28-line orders to run 


8 times in farm papers for E. S. Wells Estate, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Humphrey’s Homeopathic Medicine Com- 
pany, “Humphrey's 77," 156 William street, 
New York. Again asking newspapers for 
rates. 

Dillard Jacobs Agency, Candler Bldg., 
Atlanta. Renewing contracts with newspapers 
for Dr. Blosser Company, Atlanta. 


Wylie B. Advertising Agency, 
Binghamton, gain placing orders with 
newspapers for W oodws ard Products Company, 

“Parmint,”’ Binghamton, N. Y. 


_ Jones 


E. T. Howard Company, !!17 West 46th 
street, New York. Advertising Ryzon Baking 
Powder in Connecticut. 


H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 440 4th 
avenue, New York. Again making renewals 
with newspapers in various sections for Swans 
«ee Knitting Company, 349 Broadway, New 

Org, 


Lord & Thomas, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
Making 1,000-line contracts with newspapers 
for Nordyke & Marmon Company. Making 


7,000-line contracts with newspapers for Cali 
fornia Associated Raisin Company. 
Massengale Advertising Agency, Candler 
Bldg., Atlanta. Making 200-inch contracts in 
one year for the G. B. Williams Company. 


H. K. McCann Company, Montgomery 
and Sacramento streets, San Francisco. Han- 
dling the following accounts: Ashley Automo 
tive Corp ration, San Francisco, “‘Doe Tractor 
Hitch”; California Ink Company, San Fran 
cisco, printing inks; August E. Drucker Com 


Tooth Pow 
Company, San 


“Revelation 
Hotel 


pany, San Francisco, 
der” and the Palace 
Francisco. 

Robert M. McMullen, 522 5th 
New York. Reported will make up list of 
newspapers during September for Ammon & 
Person, “First Prize Nut Butter,” 4th & Hen 
derson streets, Jersey City. 

J. A. Migel, Silks, 422 4th avenue, New 
York. Placing advertising direct. 

Miller Advertising Service, 154 Nassau 
street, New Yor Reported will place orders 
with some newspapers in New York and New 
lersey for the Independent Grocers Corp., 
Riker Galindo & Co., “Ritz-Carlton Coffee,’ 
300 Madison avenue, New York. 

Morse International Agency, 449 4th ave- 
nue, New York. Handling advertising for 
the Lyon Manufacturing Company, “Magnolia 
Balm,” 41 South Sth street, Brooklyn. 

M. Nye, 2010 Broadway, New York. 
Placing orders with some newspapers in New 
York and vicinity for Motor Car Company, 
1760 Broadway, , s 


avenue, 


Frank Presbrey Company, 456 4th ave 
nue, New York. Placing orders with news 
papers on trade basis for Hotel Plaza. Send 
ing out orders to newspapers holding contracts 
for Wear Ever Aluminum 

William H. Rankin Company, | West 37th 
street, New York. Handling advertising for 


Rauch & Lang Electric Automobile, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 
Reading Standard Company, Reading, 


Pa., manufacturer of motor cycles, will make 
up lists during September and will place ad 
vertising direct. 

Joseph Richards Company, 9 East 
street, New York Handling 
Tidewater Oil Company. 

John Ring Jr. Advertising Company, Vic- 
toria Bldg., St. Louis. Sending out orders to 
national agricultural, farm and class publica 
tions, also rural weeklies for the F. C. Taylor 
Fur Company, St. Louis 

Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison 
avenue, New York. Sending out retogravure 
schedule for the Minneapolis Heating Regulator 
Company. Sending out orders to newspapers 
in towns having an intensified sales campaign 
for Young & Griffin, “Franco - American 
Coffee.” 

Scott & Bowne, 


40th 
advertising for 


“Scott's Emulsion” and 


“Kimoids” tablets, Watsessing Station, Bloom 

field, N. J Placing contracts direct. 
Sherman & Lebair, 120 W. 32d street, 

New York. Placing schedules with Pennsyl 


vania newspapers for Bayuk Bros.. “Blue Rib 
bon” cigar, 3d & Spruce streets, Philadelphia 

Hermon W. Stevens Agency, Globe Bldg., 
Boston. Making yearly contracts with news 
papers for Salada Tea. 

A. M. Sweyd Company, 34! Sth avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with New York 
state newspapers for S. W ander & Sons Chem 
ical Company, ““Wander’s Lye,” Albany, N. Y 
and 59 Crosby street, New York. 

J. Walter Thompson, 242 Madison ave- 
nue, New york Handling advertising for 
Cohen & Lang. Ph 1cing advertising for Penick 
& Ford. 

United States Advertising Corporation. 
1415 Madison avenue, Toledo, Ohio. Reported 
to be handling advertising for the Republic 
Motor Sales Corp., Alma, Mich. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, !!! 5th avenue, 
New York. Sending out September schedules 


for “Bull Durham” and “Lucky Strike” cig 
arettes. 
Wood. Putnam & Wood Company, Fi 


delity_ Bldg... Baltimore Will use national 
periodicals for the Amidon Company, Balti 
more, manufacturer of kitchen utensils 


Big Printing Deion Guien 
Business is good, if orders for print- 
ing presses received by R. Hoe & Co. 
indicate anything. The Hoe plant is 
operating at capacity, H. M. Tillinghast, 
secretary of the company, told Eprtror 
& PusiisHer this week, and orders are 
on hand now for the equivalent of 221 
sixteen-page press sections for folders, 
besides a quantity of smaller work. Or- 
ders for the Hearst publications total 
62 sixteen-page units and 29 folders, 
with a capacity of 1,044,000 newspapers 
an hour. In the order for the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin is included one super- 
speed octuple and _ nine 
decuples, representing 49 sixteen-page 
units and 38 folders, giving the Bulle- 
tin a battery of 21 Hoe presses. 


superspeed 








O4% 
News 


culation is concentrat- 


of the Detroit 
weekday cir 


ed in the city and sub- 
urban thus 


enabling the manufac- 


territory, 
turer to “spe it” his 
publicity where _ his 


chief selling effort is. 














Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World's 


Greatest Circulation 


Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








BUILD UP YOUR 


CLASSIFIED 


series of forty-eight display ads 


. Ridgway Longcope 
Has been sold to many of the leading 
papers throughout the U. S. and Canada 


Offered in 1, 2 and 3-col. sizes. 





The International Syndicate 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








THE 


NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 











America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 


Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 
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CIRCULATORS GATHER 
IN ST. JOE 


First Meeting of Midwest Association 
Since War—Gaddis Wants Man- 
aging Editors To Join— 

To Elect Officers 


The Midwest Circulation Managers’ 
Association, an organization including 
newspapers in Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 


braska, Oklahoma and Colorado, will be 
revived at a convention in St. Joseph, 
September 7. The association was 
founded June 6, 1918, at Wichita, but its 
activities were interrupted by the war. 

At the same time an effort will be 
made by Earle B. Gaddis, of the Omaha 


Editor & Publisher 


World-Herald, to bring the managing 
editors of the same newspapers here, 
either to form a similar Grganization, or 
become a part of the présent association. 
The circulation managers will be guests 
of the Fall Festival Association. 

Ewing Herbert of St. Joseph will de- 
liver the address of welcome. W. 
Boeshans of the St. Joseph Gazette will 
render the local committee’s report. 

“How to get and hold mail subscrip- 
tions and some of the problems in- 
volved,” will be taken up by M. W. 


Halmbacher, of the Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman. “Let the Managing Edi- 


tors In,” will be the burden of an ad- 
dress by Earle B. Gaddis of the Omaha 
World-Herald. 

A. G. Lincoln of the St. Louis Post- 


for September 


3, 89a! 


Dispatch, president of the I.C.M.A., 
will tell the Midwesterners “How to get 
the most out of A.B.C. Membership,” 
and J. V. Hollett, of the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune will describe some special pro- 
motion offers. 

L. G. Lillyman of the Omaha Daily 
News is scheduled to discuss “Building 
Circulation on a Systematic Basis,” and 
Albert J. Letts of the Eldorado (Kan.) 
Times will tell how to keep circulation 
development ahead of population in- 
crease in a rapidly growing city and 
territory. J. C, Denious, of the Dodge 
City (Kan.) Globe will detail the best 
method he has used to build up circu- 
lation and E. E. Scott of the Tulsa 
World will put forth his ideas on how 
to keep carriers interested in their 





routes. Lloyd Smith of the Kansas 
City Kansan will discuss “Putting a 
New Paper Over.” 


Questions and answers by members 
will follow the papers and a general 
discussion will cover such topics as 
“How to handle vacation subscriptions,” 
“What prizes have been most popular 
with carriers or agents during the past 
year?” “What kind of boy or young 
man makes the best carrier?” “What is 
the best method to stimulate street 
sales?” “How to keep your mailing list 
in balance with your A.B.C. report.” 

Election of new officers and choice of 
the next meeting place will precede a 
banquet at the Hotel Robidoux at 6:30. 
C. D. Morris, publisher of the St. Jo- 
seph Gazette, will address the diners. 











FOR 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


NEWSPAPER 


MAKING 














FOR SALE 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





trinters’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and 
hookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New 
York City. 


For Sale 
One Woods Semi-Autoplate Stereotype Ma- 
chine in good condition. Set for 7-column, 
13 ems. Can be changed to 8 column at small 
expense. A good proposition for some small 
daily. For particulars, address Star-Telegram, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


For Sale 

Duplex matrix roller, casting box, tail trimmer 
and reamer, all complete and in good working 
condition. Roller is equipped with 3 h.p. A.C. 
motor, wired ready to connect up. This equip- 
ment may be used for either 7 or 8 column 
22 inch paper. Address The Beacon Journal 
Company, Akron, Ohio, for further particulars. 











HOE PRESS FOR SALE 


Sale—owing to combination of 
papers—Hoe 12-page, Single Plate 
Newspaper Press; speed, 9,000 an 
hour. Includes motor, shafting and 
stereotype equipment. Can be seen in 
operation. Will sell at attractive 
figure and on easy terms. 





For 


Telegram Printing Company 
Elmira, N. Y. 








Ready for Immediate Shipment 
Goss Quadruple Press 


Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per 
hour. Length of page, 224% inches. 


This press might suit you. 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


New York: 1457 Broadway 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New Yor Cleveland Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta . Louis Spokane 
Minneapolis Winnipeg 











NEWSPRINT AND 
ROTOGRAVURE 


Reasons for 
buying from us 


Quality of paper 
always uniform. 
Regular deliveries. 
Shipments made _ in 
from five to six weeks 
at prices below pres- 
ent contracts. 


J. &J. SCOTT, Ltd. 


33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City 





Phone 
Vanderbilt 1057 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Equipment 
Advertisements 


find the 
Prospective Purchasers 














Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 


The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 














Established in 1912 to sell and 
equip Newspaper Plants 


: “\ 


| 
| PECKHAM MACHINERY Co. 
| MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
34TH & BWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
| 
| 


QUICK-ACTION BARCAINS 
| LINOTYPES 
Model 14, with Mobr Saw, motor 
Model 17, electric pot, motor 
3 Model 18, electric pot, motor 
4 Model 5, motor and matrices 








4 model 3 complete ............ $1,275.00 
y, 


We can increase your business—you 
want it increased. 


You have thought of press clippings 
yourself. But let us tell you how 
press clippings can be made a busi- 
ness-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 














Main Office and Works: 








GOSS 
COMET Fiat BED PRESS 





Prints 4-6 and 8 Page Papers 


From Type Forms and Roll Paper. 
A 5 Horse Power Motor will drive it. 


Now Being Built for Early Delivery 


Write for Literature and Prices 


THEGOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


1535 So. Paulina St., Chicago 


New York Office: 
220 W. Forty-second St. 
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| Introduction to Employer and Employee 














SITUATION WANTED 
A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Attention Newspaper Managers. 
20 years’ highly valuable experience in news- 
paper advertising department, display and 
classified, seeks desirable newspaper new 
connection. Highest references. Married. 
Address Box A-842, Epitor & PusBLisHer. 

o 


Business Manager or Advertising Manager. 
Or combination of both. Thoroughly capable 
and resourceful producer now located in city 
of hundred thousand, seeks more desirable and 
permanent opportunity. Am 34 years of age, 
married, with long successful record of ex- 
perience, metropolitan and _ provincial. No 
proposition too difficult, and can relieve you of 
all worry and detail. Box A1840, Epitror & 
PUBLISHER. 





Circulation Manager 

Nine years experience as District Manager and 
Circulation Manager. A-1 record. Age 32, 
good education, married and has initiative and 
ability to make good. Best references. Avail- 
able at once. Address Box A-865, Epitor & 
PUBLISHER. 


Circulation Manager 

Young man, having nine yeé ars’ practical experi 
ence in all phases of newspaper circulation 
work desires connection as circulz ation manager 
with afternoon paper in city over 25,000 east 
of Mississippi river, Reference as to character 





ind ability from former employer. For de- 
tailed information address A-848, Care Eptror 
& PuBLISHER, 

Circulation Manager 

A-1 cireulation man, schooled in all depart 


ments and familiar with practically all distri 
bution systems; good organizer and exceptional 
promoter; gilt edge reference; 27 years old; 
married; employed at present. Prefer western 
or northwestern field; will pay half expenses 
anywhere for interview. Address Box A-853 
Care Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


Classified Advertising Manager 

Age 38, fifteen years’ experience on 
of the best classified mediums in the 
now employed, but desires a change. 
how to build and hold the business. 
references as to integrity, 


Address Box A-864, 


several 
country, 
I know 
Highest 
ability and character. 
Care Epitor & PuBLIsHER. 


Competent Reporter-Editor . 

Ten years’ experience on first class dailies; 
skilled sports writer; unemployment explain 
able; 30, married, creditable record; robust, 
hustler. Can join quickly. Wire Box 185, 
Jackson, Mich. 


Double Your Classified. 


Have developed method for doubling your busi- 
ness, all classifications with a profit at the 
same time. No system. Just know how to 
get it. Make real producers of solicitors, in 
stall method, train the most. efficient to con 
tinue the work. Not a commission proposition. 
Make stated charge for stated term. Increased 
business one paper 800 per cent in 13 weeks. 
New Jersey daily trebled business in 4 weeks. 
Ohio daily increased business 400 per cent in 


6 weeks. Never had a failure. Full particu 
lars on request. Send, copies of your city 
papers. William H. Yale, 185 Church St., 


New Haven, Conn, Can take on 4 papers the 
next six months. ° 


Editor and Managing Editor 

Will be at liberty about October first. Fill 
either position or both. *refer city of about 
100,000 population. Wide experience. Winner 
of Pennsylvania state editorial cup during war 
and other editorial honors. Prefer morning 
paper and independent politics. Old enough 
to know the game and young enough to have 


enthusiasm and executive ability among good 
men. Address Box A-863, Epiror & Pup- 
LISHER. 


Editorial Writer—Paragrapher 
Connected with widely 
opening. Address Box 
LISHER. 


known 
A-859, 


dailies, wants 
Epitor & Pups- 


Editor Reporter 


Blocked by office politics seeks change. Address 
Box A-793, Eprtor & PuBLisHeER. 


Live Wire Advertising Manager 


Do you need a live wire adve rtising manager, 
one the it is fully sold on “It Can Be Done in 
1921” I have had ten years’ experience on 
caiiienthiots of all sizes. Married. I want a 
position where energy, ability, backbone, and 
original methods will be recognized. No ob 
jections to a run-down proposition if field is 
there. Write, giving your proposition fully, 
to Box A-850, Care Epitor & PuBLisnHer. 


Mr. Publisher 


Here’s a young man experienced in advertis 
ing soliciting, promotion and development. He 
is not particular regarding territory but wants 
1 hard job where the application of sound ad 
vertising knowledge will mean an established 
future. Address’ Box A-860, Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. 


SITUATION WANTED 
A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployew one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Reporter or Rewriter 

Man of New York experience 
in or near New York. Salary $00. 
encts given on request. box A-3855, 
& PUBLISHER. 


wishes position 
Reter 
EpiToR 


Wanted. 
Advertising 
permuced 
ences. C, R. 


student wants position; is ex- 
reporter and provireader. Reter- 
Sayre, Hampton, Va. 


Wanted 

Position as managing editor of live newspaper 
im competitive Wesceru city of not less than 
5U,0uv, stature age, years of experience, ag 
gressive and courageous, last two years news 
editor of Iighest class afternoon daily in Amer- 
ica, but bottied up by restrictions that bind. 
Most attractive opportunity will be accepted. 
Complete details requested in frst letter. Ad 


uress Box A-854, Evitor & PUBLISHER. 
Wanted. 

Young man now employed circulation work, de 
sires to make change. Has proven record tor 


efficiency, when allowed to use own ideas and 
plans. Uo not want rubber stamp job, but one 
where initiative and brains will be appreciated. 
Will sign year’s contract provided tield to his 
liking. Address Box A-861, Care Epitor & 
Pub bl ASHE “Re 


We Connect the Wires 


Bringing into quick communication the em- 
ployer and the position seeker in the Adver- 
using, Printing and Publishing field, cast, 
souta and west. Our lists mclude men and 
women ntted tor positions up to the highest 
responsibility, with newspapers, class journals, 
advertising agencies and the publicity depart- 
ments of mercantile and manufacturing con- 


cerns. No charge is made to employers; 
registration is free. Established 1898. ter- 
naid’s Exchange, Inc., ‘Third National Bank 


Bidg., Springheld, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements unde. this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Advertising Manager 

for daily newspaper in Southwestern city of 
22,000; must know how to write, lay out and 
sell retail advertising, as well as get results 
from solicitors; he must be a real producer 
with constructive ideas, and a man who has 
a good personality and the ability to command 
the respect and contidence of business men; 
permanent position at $75 week to man who 
can meet these requirements. Go into detail 
in your first letter and state your record for 
past six years. Address A-807, Care of Ep1 
Tor & PUBLISHER. 


Advertising Manager 

Young man of initiative and ability—who 
seeks unusual opportunity to demonstrate 
same on growing paper in city of over 200,000. 
Address Box A-851, Epirror & PuBLISHER. 


Advertising Salesman. 
We want a man of proven ability to write and 
sell advertising in a city of 22,000. The man 
we want must be able to write and sell copy to 
not only the department store, but to the plum 
ber and other lines as well. Initiative, ex- 
perience, hard work are some of the important 
requirements. The opportunity is there for 
the man who can get the business. The field 
is progressive and the right man will have 
every advantage necessary to achieve big re- 
sults. Position open October Ist. If you are 
interested and wish to make this connection 
give a strong, clear statement of your ability, 
age, salary expected, whether married, ete. 
Address Bx Box A-835, Epitor & PuBLisHer. 


Wanted. _ 
An energetic and capable young man to head 
an important branch of circulation work. This 
man should be capable of handling other men 
and of making them produce; he must be will- 
ing to work at whatever hours are assigned to 
him; he must possess a background of exper- 
ience in circulation work and a knowledge of 
business conditions in general. The salary to 
start will be low but will be increased rapidly 
when he shows his ability to handle the job. 
The opening is a really fine opportunity for a 
man to build a big future in a large city, and 
with an organization which has always been 
quick to reward earnest and intelligent work. 
Address, giving full details of education, ex- 
perience, and recommendations for circulation 
building, Box A-831, Eprror & PupatsHer. 


Wanted—Foreman 
For daily paper in town of 





20,000 population. 


Circulation of paper about 4,000. Address 
A-862, Care of Epitor & PusBLisner. 
Wanted 


Composing room foreman, middle western city 
of 60,000, morning and Sunday daily. Want 
man with good record as composing room ex 
ecutive, who can get co-operation and real 
production and bring down costs. Must be of 
forceful personality. Permanent position in 
good town. State fully age and experience. 
Address A-852, Care Epitor & PusBLisHeERr. 


HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 


Circulation Manager 

Or man who is now holding position as assist- 
ant Circulation Manager who is making about 
$40 a week to take position that will pay $50 
to $75 a week on salary and commission basis. 
Must have ability to handle force of house to 
house canvassers. Position is permanent, good 
chance for promotion. State age, experience, 
at present employed, whether married or not. 
Replies confidential. Address A-858, Epiror 
& PUBLISHER. 


FEATURE SERVICES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Editorial and Feature Service 

Congressional service throughout session. 
Comment impartial. Editorials, entirely indi- 
vidual, furnished newspapers not maintaining 
separate editorial writers. Skilled writers only. 
Reasonable rates Washington and Congress- 
ional service in uniform syndicated form. Is- 
sued promptly on publication of Congressional 
Record and Government Reports. Write for 
samples and rates. Cincinnati Editorial Syndi- 
cate, 64 Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Some Newspaper Man 

would like to own a high grade monthly mag- 
azine. I happen to own one, but my other 
interests are very large and I cannot give the 
time to my magazine to make it meet my 
standard of success, so I have about made up 
my mind to sell it. Circulation A. 
100,000. Has some excellent adv ‘rtising, but 


not enough to make money. Box A-843, 
Epitor & PuBLISHER. 

Your Opportunity 

$3,000 cash and $7,000 on easy terms pro 


cures high class well-equipped guoliehie weekly 
office vicinity New York City Will stand 
acid test. J. B. Shale, Times Building, New 
York City. 


Wanted to Buy 


Weekly or small daily, in an Eastern state, 


preferably near to Philadelphia Long Print 
ing & Publishing Co., 1024 Race St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Newspaper Opportunity 

In southern California’s richest oil, orange 


lemon and agricultural district; linotype, presses 
and necessary printing equipment; other busi- 
ness necessitates quick action Box 66, Ful- 
lerton, Cal. 


Ad Club News Changes Size 

The Advertising Club of New York 
has changed the size of its Advertising 
Club News to a smaller and more com- 
pact form. From a four-page, four- 
column medium-size sheet, it has been 
converted into an eight-page, three-col- 
umn, 8'%4 by 12 inch. paper. The new 
arrangement will make possible a more 
attractive layout and will give adver- 
tisers a better chance for “top-of-col- 
umn” position. The editors will 
have more room to disport themselves 
for the entertainment and enlightenment 
of their member-readers. 


also 


Enoch Lundquist Makes Change 


Enoch Lundquist, who for the past 
two years has been national advertising 
manager of the Milwaukee Journal, has 


heen appointed assistant to the general 


manager of the Indiana Daily Times, 
Indianapolis. Mr. Lundquist, prior to 
his connection with the Milwaukee Jour- 


nal, was for twelve years in charge of 
national advertising for the Minneapolis 
Journal. 





Eastman with Norval Hawkins 

Frank G. Eastman has been appointed 
an associate of Norval A. Hawkins, di- 
rector of advertising, sales and service, 
advisory staff, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit. Mr. Eastman was for a 
number of years advertising manager 
of the Packard Motor Car Company. 











$15,000 


cash or less for first payment on 
property. Penn- 
New York and Ohio 


locations preferred. 


a newspaper 


sy!vania, 


Proposition W L 


CHARLES M. PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weeky 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 











PRESS FOR SALE 


COX DUPLEX, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12-pp. 
of 7 cols., 13 ems. 


In A-l 


operation, 


condition and may be seen in 
Equipment includes 20 galley 
chases and an extra roll stand which give 
metropolitan margins with the use of 16% 
and 3314 or 50% and 67 inch rolls thereby 
saving im newsprint. Also 10 
h.p. motor and two sets extra roller stocks, 
wrenches, etc. Delivery about October 1 


ellecting 


For Sale by 
Southern Publishers Exchange, Inc. 
Vewspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bldg., Richmond, Va. 








S H 0 WA LT } R Pr Advertising 


omotion Service 
Founded by W. D. Showalter 


Carried on by E. J. Craine 
Temporary Address: 
8431 120th St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. City 
For Newspapers and Magazines 

Monthly promotion copy for use in build- 
ing up classified and store advertising. A 
Service that educates readers to read the 
advertisements and stimulates merchants tu 
advertise adequately. Are you interested 
inac campaign for classified or store adver 
tising? Sets of 12 back numbers of the 
Service may be obtained at a great reduc 
tion. They are full of all that is best in 
advertising promotion 

Write for particulars and rates. 











Warden with Lever Brothers 
Ralph Foote, advertising manager of 
Lever Brothers, Cambridge, Mass., 
maker of Lux, Rinso, Lifebuoy and 
Pears soap, has appointed Kenneth L. 
Warden, assgciate advertising manager. 
Mr. Warden was recently with the 
George L. Dyer Company. 


Critchfield & Co. 
\t the 


Elections 
meeting of Critch- 
eld & Company, Chicago advertising 
igency, F. A. Sperry was elected secre- 
tary to succeed P. W. Fowler, who has 
resigned. E. P. Nesbit, who has been 
with the company for many years 
elected a director. 


directors’ 


was 





Jones a Vice-President 
Lewis B. Jones has been made a vice- 
president in charge of sales policy and 
advertising of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Jones 
advertising manager and a 
the board of directors. 


has been 
member of 





feature ideas that can be used locally. 


each hunch published under this head. 


Editor & Publisher for September 3, 1921 


UNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 


Epitor & PusiisHer will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is now being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 


Address your contributions to the Huncu Epitor. 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


hunches will not be returned. 


HERE 

the hearts of the American people 
than the coming Disarmament Confer- 
From now until the close of that 
gathering anything that pertains to it is 
“What kind of a conference 
do the American people want it to be, 
open or closed?” is a question to which 
the American press can help secure an 
answer that will leave no room for un- 
certainty. Invite letters from your read- 


is no subject that is closer to 


ence. 


live news. 


When they appear clip 
Unavailable 


ers on the subject. Better still take a 
ballot of your readers now on the ques- 
tion of open vs. closed conferences. 
Have the ballots come to your newspa- 
per for tabulation and then forward 
them to the United States Senator rep- 
resenting your state to whom they are 
addressed. The result of such a poll 
holds particular interest for newspapers. 
The following coupon ballot is suggested 
for publication in your paper: 





Washington, D. C. 


open 


| favor sessions of the 
closed [j 


State... 


Independent 


(If you favor open conferences state 


coming Disarmament Conference). 





OPEN vs. CLOSED CONFERENCE BALLOT 


Signify Your Preference by Marking With X 


To Hon CoS COCO TEC COSCO CORFE LORS 


Senator Representing the State of.. 


Disarmament 


PRS Oi Sei Seo Ss Os SaaS een seas 
on = ee ee Pee ee ec ee ee 
City, Town or R. D........-...22-- 


Republican 
I am an enrolled Democrat | voter. 


Remarks = occ ¥s SV Ste seek een wsees 


DE io hs ra ae Sha eke saa Pe 


Conference. 


here whether or not the procedure of the 








Bank presidents have been surprised 
to find that savings accounts are not be- 
ing drawn upon very heavily despite the 
amount of unemployment. Savings ac- 
counts have decreased in number but 
slightly since the peak was reached dur- 
ing the war. Comments upon this con- 
dition by bank officials spread a_ little 
optimism in the dark corners and make 
a good feature story.—A. C. R. 

*« 7” 

“Women in Business and Industry” 
makes an excellent feature to be run 
daily or weekly. Secure phgtographs of 
the women who are in business in your 
city, either for themselves or holding 
responsible executive positions for oth- 
ers. Run the photographs with a five- 
hundred word story, giving a brief his- 
tory of the subject and an outline of 
her present responsibilities. It’s bound 
to make a hit with the women readers 
and they’re the ones who do the real 
boosting for a publication —T. 

* * * 

A good daily feature might be called: 
“How I got my start in——” (inserting 
the name of a different business or pro- 
fession each day). For instance, one 
day the story might be: “How IT got my 
start in advertising.” A well known 
local advertising man might be inter- 
viewed for his story. The next day it 
might be an electrical engineer. The 
third day it might be a novelist. In 
short, the paper would be publishing a 


series of vocational guidance articles, 
each with a very practical background 
which should prove an aid to many 
young people in the city—A. W. R. 

* * * 

In a small city one managing editor 
placed in every department of his paper 
a typewritten request that every em 
ployee turn in each day any items that 
might have come to his or her knowl- 
edge. He pointed out that even a stereo- 
typer might help build up his paper if 
he notified the city editor of some news 
or social item. As a result the paper is 
obtaining without cost at least one-third 
more local news than it formerly was 
able to obtain through its regular news 
gathering sources.—A. O. E. 

x * * 

“Put the business office on ball bear- 
ings. Take it out of the ox-cart class.” 
This might be the title of a series of 
articles the New Orleans Item is running 
on modern office mechanical apparatus 
and fixtures. The articles take up, one 
by one, the computing machines, the 
billing typewriters, the billing machines, 
the efficiency desks, the filing systems of 
the day, and show how much money 
their installation will save business. The 
office is the most sadly neglected part 
of the “plant,” as a general thing. These 
articles are being followed with extra- 
ordinary interest by the business men, 
and have excited much comment. Their 
value as an advertisement-developer is 
obvious.—T. E. D. 


To the local reader submitting the 
most constructive criticism of the city, a 
weekly cash prize is awarded. Through 
this method the good as well as the bad 
features in your city are called to mind, 
and at the same time the circulation of 
the publication running this feature 
jumps.—L. M. R. 

~*~ +. * 

An effective form of team work be 
tween the managing editor and the cir- 
culation department is the assigning by 
the M. E. to some member of the staff, 
preferably the exchange editor, the writ- 
ing of brief bits of friendly comment 
under some such title as “Sidelights” or 
“Small Change” or “Neighborhood 
News” of the doings of the papers of 
the state. If a country weekly gets out 
a special edition or increases its size 
or does anything else worthy of com- 
mendatory mention a brief note will 
please the publisher of the paper men- 
tioned and be copied in his columns. 
When some subscriber comes in to sub- 
scribe for a city paper the editor of the 
country paper is pretty apt to recom- 
mend the paper that has’ given him the 
friendly notice.—F. L. 

na + * 

The superintendent of the local Pull- 
man service office can tell how many 
rail travelers walked off with the, Pull- 
man towels last month and whether more 
were taken from men’s compartments 
than from women’s. A friendly restau- 
rant man can explain how the present 
decrease in babies born with “silver 
spoons” in their mouths has caused a 
heavy drain on lunch room flatware. A 
few words about the family reunion and 
the bevy of familiar Main street names 
on the knives, forks and bric-a-bra 
can furnish humor.—F. K. 

* * * 


Local bankers would be glad to fur 
nish a good feature on the subject of 
check-raising, under the boxed head 
“Beware the Check Raiser.” Methods 
by which checks are altered, with warn- 
ing as to preparation of checks and art 
of some raised checks made the story. 
—B. A. T. 

ae 

Page 1 is the place now for all news 
of business improvement, stories of fac- 
tories resuming, good fall business out- 
look, etc. Bradstreet’s and Dun’s week- 
ly reviews, Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports, ete., should be used even though 
a day or two old. Exchanges are pro- 
viding good stuff along this line and 
entire dependence need not be placed on 
the press services.—L. G. S. 

* * * 

“In the Morning Papers—A Sum- 
mary of the News” is a department 
carried daily on the editorial page of 
the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune-Leader 
Press. Very condensed paragraphs tell 
the readers the important news carried 
in the morning issues. This feature is 
best adapted to the small cities which 
have no local morning paper but rather 
large and complete afternoon papers. 
G. W. G. 

ee 

Papers in towns of third or lower 
class rating can make an excellent Sun- 
day or daily feature by securing a copy 
of the city ordinances of their town, 
instructing a writer to confer with the 
city attorney or some other reputable 
lawyer and then publish one ordinance 
at a time with an explanation following. 
The explanation could be signed by the 
city attorney or other lawyer and _ it 
would then have the appearance of au- 
thenticity. In connection with the ordi- 


nance and explanation there could be 
carried a short editorial telling the pub- 
lic if the law is enforced or not and in 
the opinion of the editor whether the 
law needs publicity.—V. C. B. 








Advantage 


Publication of news is not restricted, 
but the element of reliability is given 
when it is read in 


The Pittsburgh Post 


This atmosphere of dependability is 
communicated to the advertising col- 
umns of the paper which has served 
and promoted the interests of Pittsburgh 
for more than three-quarters of a 
century. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








1851 HISTORY OF 1921 


Che New York Times 


By ELMER DAVIS 
of The Times Editorial Staff 

The progress of the Times from its small 
beginnings to its present position, impar- 
tially related. 
Describes vital influences which have 
molded American newspapers, with word 
portraits of great journalistic leaders of 
New York of the past 70 years, 


Published by 
The Nem Pork Times Company 


Bound in cloth, $2.00 by mail in the 


United States and Canada; foreign coun 
tries, $2.25, 








OF THE SHAFFER GROUP 





The Chicago Evening Post led all Chi- 
cago evening newspapers in financial 
advertising for the year of 1920, with a 
total of 1,031,240 agate lines, exceeding 
its nearest evening competitor by 171,170 
agate lines. 


THE CHICAGO 
EVENING POST 


Chicago’s Class Newspaper 





OF NEWSPAPERS 








FIRST IN 1000 
NEWSPAPERS 


A National Advertiser with 30 
years’ experience recently stated 
that his records show that for 
the money expended the results 
produced by the Washington 
Star placed it FIRST IN 
AMERICA among a_ thousand 
newspapers. 

Western Representative, J. E. Lutz, 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Chi » Ill. 
Eastern Representative, Dan A. Carroll. 

Tribune Bldg.. New York, N. Y. 








Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, 1921, six-day evening papers. List 
of leading six-day publication figures com- 
piled by Indianapolis Evening News: 


Lineage 1921 


Buffalo Evening News .......... 785,118 
Indianapolis News ............. 727,572 
Minneapolis Journal ........... 640,766 
oO re ee 633,500 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle .......... 631,676 
Chicago Daily News ............ 629,187 
a ae 605,108 
EE ain ao cat 46.000 waco 568,628 
og ee rer ee 550,039 
CHOVGEE PIGS kcicccccctcess 499,072 


Newark Evening News did not furnish 
separate foreign display lineage figures. 














“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published 


every Saturday in 


London. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 


No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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$85.00 Cash Prizes 


For the Best Three Stories of 


“MY CLEVEREST SALE” 


Contest Opens September 1, Closes November 1, 1921 

















Every salesman can recall the cleverest piece of work he ever did that resulted in a sale. | 


Maybe it wasn’t a large sale and maybe the result never grew to be large. 
But it was the CLEVEREST of all his work. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER offers three cash prizes for the three best stories of MY 
CLEVEREST SALE. | 


THE PRIZES 

















To get your story into 300 words or less 








$50.00 for the best. unneccessary details must be omitted and 
only essentials mentioned. As an indica 
4 $25.00 for the second best. tion, here is one told by a salesman on the 
$10 00 for the third best staff of Evitor & PuBLisHER. 
| For every story of My CLEvEREsT SALE, which does not win a prize A Sample Story 
o but which shows merit enough to be printed Eprror & PuBLisHER will ws - 
nen I began to sell advertising for 
pay $1.00. the New Haven, Conn., Register, I got 
THE JUDGES “Morgue” prospects, as all beginners do. 
. One was a merchant we'll call Richards. 
ji Awards will be decided upon by the following judges: Every man on the paper had failed to crack 
him. I called on him again and again with 
Mr. DON SEITZ, Business Manager of the New York World no good result. Finally he burst out 
Mr. WILLIAM fH. JOHNS, President of George Batten Company is 
ee . “I’ve told you a thousand times I won’t 
Mr. GEORGE W. HOPKINS, General Sales Manager of the Columbia Graphophone Company advettion with you. I've dene mere busi: 


ness since I stopped using the Register than 
I ever did before.” 


CONTEST CONDITIONS ar I looked at a quietly and said politely: 














1. The story must not be longer than 300 words. “So has the New Haven Register. Good | 
2. It must be a bona fide experience. day.” 
id 3. Stories must be written and signed by salesmen working in the United States He sent for me the next day and gave 
or Canada, and on the stationery of their companies. me a contract. Then he told me that my 
4. Stories must arrive at the office of Epiror & PustisHEeR on or before November words had made hiss think thet if both of } 
: 1 at 12 o’clock, noon, when the contest will close. us could do good business without each 
5. Literary merit will count for only 10 per cent in judging stories. Ingenuity ier ey a et anit 
and initiative shown by the salesman will make up the remaining 90 per cent. —— 


Send your story to 


¥gEDITOR & PUBLISHER 
| pak iim Oldest Peblishers' and Advertisers fuurnal in Arnovien bard 


fond 
WORLD BUILDING - - . - NEW YORK CITY 


Attention Walter Sammis, Associate Editor 
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Newspaper Advertising Is 
Local Advertising of the 
Most Intensive Kind 


vW 


HE national advertiser using newspaper advertis- 

ing to promote the sale of his goods is growing to 

greater appreciation of a study of A. B. C. reports as indi- 
cating the cover of various blocks of circulation. 


The maximum pulling power of a newspaper for its 
advertisers is essentially represented in its ability to sell 
goods for its local retail stores. 


Newspaper circulation outside of the immediate trading 
zone of its city diminishes in value as it goes beyond this 
well-defined line. 


When we go beyond the line referred to, local newspapers 
published in the outlying territory provide a more inten- 
sive cover which can be hooked up directly to local stores. 


~ 
The New York Globe’s 170,000 Circulation 


is 94% within Greater New York and 
immediate suburbs 


THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


Member JASON ROGERS, PUBLISHER Member 
A.B.C LORENZEN and THOMPSON, Inc. A.B.C 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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